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MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ARTICULATION 
OF THE UNITS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The Commission on the Articulation of the Units of American 
Education, which is preparing the 1929 yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, met in Washington early in October under the 
chairmanship of Superintendent Herbert S. Weet to discuss the 
major sections of the yearbook. 

It has become increasingly clear to the members of the commis- 
sion in the course of the two years during which the material for the 
yearbook has been in process of preparation that Professor John 
Dewey was right when he pointed out in 1899 that lack of articula- 
tion is one of the greatest sources of waste in American education. 
It has also become clear that this waste can be eliminated only 
through co-operative effort. Those who believe that criticism of the 
high school by the college and criticism of the college by the high 
school will compel changes which would not otherwise be initiated 
by these two institutions are gradually learning that there is no 
unit in the American educational system which is unprogressive. 
Colleges are more than ever before in their history giving attention 
to the improvement of their curriculums and of their methods of 
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teaching. High schools are securing better-trained teachers and prin- 
cipals and are laboring to raise the standards of pupil achievement. 
The report of Superintendent Weet’s commission will go far in 
the direction of supplying a strong impulse toward articulation and 
also knowledge of devices that will secure the articulation which 
progressive educators in all institutions are eagerly seeking. 


COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Professor J. B. Edmonson, chairman of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education organized some years ago by 
the Bureau of Education, contributed to the September issue of 
School Life an article on the various ways in which colleges should 
perfect their relations with the high schools. A number of extracts 
from this article are as follows: 


The colleges can help the high schools in many ways. One of these is by 
preparing for the secondary schools teachers adequately trained in subject mat- 
ter and by professional courses. Our colleges need to be more careful about their 
selection of persons who are to take training for entrance into the teaching pro- 
fession. There is some evidence that our colleges have been too little concerned 
with the selection of prospective teachers and too much concerned with the 
turning-out of large numbers of graduates 

The colleges can also help the high schools by maintaining effective teacher- 
placement agencies where reliable estimates of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers may be secured. Too frequently the college teacher-placement agen- 
cies can furnish little or no information about their successful graduates of for- 
mer years, and too frequently these placement agencies are solely concerned 
with placing their inexperienced graduates, 

The colleges can help the high schools by treating entering students with 
such consideration as will enable them to make a fair start in their college work. 
Unsympathetic treatment accorded entering students has been very severely 
condemned by President.Little, of the University of Michigan, and his plea for 
more humane treatment of entering students has been warmly applauded by the 
representatives of the high schools. The high schools want the colleges to give 
counsel and to extend supervision to the first-year students, especially during 
their period of adjustment. The high schools also want the content of courses 
and methods of instruction in first-year courses adapted to the preparation and 
maturity of entering students 

The colleges can help the high schools by defining the requirements for en- 
trance to college in such terms as will help the high schools to set up high stand- 
ards of general scholarship and school citizenship. The better high schools are 
placing much emphasis upon standards of school citizenship. This does not 
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mean that these schools are neglecting to emphasize general scholarship. How- 
ever, many principals are convinced that effective training for adult citizenship 
necessitates placing marked emphasis on school citizenship during the second- 
ary-school period. In increasing emphasis on school citizenship, the colleges can 
help the high schools by making such changes in the entrance requirements as 
would take account of the citizenship marks given pupils in the secondary 
schools. 


Definite suggestions of this kind are certain to be helpful in 
bringing about closer articulation. If colleges and secondary schools 
will discuss their relations in concrete terms, such as those employed 
by Professor Edmonson, much of the vague general criticism will 
disappear. 


THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 


Pi Lambda Theta, the honorary national fraternity for women 
in education, announces as follows the Dobbs research fellowship 
for 1929-30: 

For the year 1929-30 Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship to a woman who 
wishes to devote herself to research in education. This fellowship is to be known 
as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. It carries a stipend 
of $1,000, $900 of which will be paid in two equal amounts. One hundred dollars 
will be due when the final obligations have been met. 

Qualifications.—The candidate for this research fellowship shall have at 
least the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate school of recognized worth. 
In addition, she shall have shown notable skill in teaching and significant ac- 
complishment in research, and she shall have definite plans for further research. 

Obligations.—The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obligation on the 
part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as out- 
lined in her application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chair- 
man for approval; and to send to the chairman at least two reports of her work, 
the first, not later than January 15, giving a statement of her work which will 
satisfy the committee that she is pursuing the research indicated in her appli- 
cation. The second report shall be made upon the completion of her year’s 
work. This latter report shall be in printed form as previously agreed upon with 
the committee. 

The committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as creating a con- 
tract requiring the fulfilment of these conditions. 

A pplications.—Each applicant should submit (1) a record of her formal 
education, (2) a record of her professional activities, (3) evidence of previous 
research, (4) a physician’s statement concerning her health, and (5) a list of 
the persons whom she has asked to write directly to the secretary in support of her 
application. Among those asked to write shall be two women who will send to 
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the committee a careful, confidential judgment of the personality of the appli- 
cant. 

Theses, papers, letters, etc., submitted by the applicants will be returned 
if postage is sent for the purpose. Confidential letters sent to the committee 
will not be returned. 

A personal meeting with a member of the committee will be of great ad- 
vantage. 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied on re- 
quest by the secretary of the Committee on Award, Delia E. Kibbe, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled 
out and submitted with all supporting papers and letters not later than January 
I, 1929. 

Committee on Award: W. W. Charters, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University; Ella Victoria Dobbs, associate professor 
of industrial arts, University of Missouri; Charles H. Judd, director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago; Delia E. Kibbe, supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, 
secretary; F. B. Knight, professor of education, State University of Iowa; F. 
Louise Nardin, dean of women, University of Wisconsin; Maude McBroom, 
principal of the Experimental School, State University of Iowa, and president 
of Pi Lambda Theta, chairman ex officio. 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS AND LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 


The State Board of Education of Virginia has published a report 
entitled Efficiency in Relation to Size of High Schools. This report, 
which was prepared by M. L. Combs, of the Division of Research 
and Surveys, presents the results of a careful study of the schools 
in Virginia. 

A summary of the findings as presented by Mr. Combs is as 
follows: 


The results of this study indicate that, while there is much overlapping, 
there is a variation in efficiency among the groups representing high schools 
of various sizes. No group representing any particular sized school is most 
efficient in all the phases considered. The large school, the medium-sized school, 
the small school—each has its elements of strength and weakness. In most 
instances, however, the data indicate that there is decided improvement in 
schools beginning with Group V, which represents the large rural schools with 
enrolments of 151 to 200, although the small rural schools are more efficient 
than the large schools in several of the more important factors used for evalu- 
ating efficiency. 

Comparatively speaking, the particulars in which the small high school 
with an enrolment of twenty-five to seventy-five, represented by Groups I and 
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II, seems to be inefficient as measured by factors within the scope of the present 
study are: 
. Training of teachers. 
. Teacher specialization. 
. Experience of principals and teachers. 
. Tenure of principals and teachers. 
. Teaching load. 
. Salaries of principals and teachers. 
. Program of studies (lacks breadth and variety). 
. Organization of curriculums so as to meet most effectively individual 
needs of pupils and special needs and interests of communities they are sup- 
posed to serve. 
9. Material equipment—library and laboratory facilities. 

10. Instruction in English as measured by the Cross English test given to 
entering college Freshmen. 

Further, the per pupil cost of instruction was much higher for schools with 
enrolments of twenty-five to fifty, represented by Group I, than for any other 
group, and this group made the lowest scores on the psychological and achieve- 
ment tests given to high-school Seniors. 

On the other hand, schools with enrolments of fifty-one to seventy-five, 
represented by Group II, showed a lower per capita cost than schools with en- 
rolments of seventy-six to one hundred, represented by Group III. Also high- 
school Seniors in Group II made a higher median score on the intelligence test 
than Seniors in schools in Group IV, made the same median score on the Eng- 
lish test as Seniors in Group V, and made a better median score on the mathe- 
matics test than Seniors in Groups III and IV. 

Furthermore, schools in Groups I and IT show a lower percentage of failure 
in high school and seem to retain their pupils better than town and city schools. 

The median per capita cost of instruction is lower for schools with enrol- 
ments of ror to 150, represented by Group IV, than for schools with enrolments 
of seventy-six to one hundred, represented by Group III. This difference in 
per pupil cost may account for the fact that schools in Group IV offer less di- 
versified programs of studies, retain a smaller percentage of their pupils until 
they graduate, and show a higher percentage of failure both in high school and 
in college than schools in Group III. Schools in Group IV also show lower me- 
dian scores on intelligence, comprehension, and mathematics tests given to 
high-school Seniors than schools in Group III. 

Schools with enrolments of 201 to 400, represented by Group VI, show a 
lower per capita cost of instruction both on the basis of white and negro schools 
combined and for white schools alone than any of the other groups. This doubt- 
less can be accounted for in part by the fact that these schools have a median 
teaching force of only two more teachers than schools with enrolments of 151 
to 200, represented by Group V, and the salary schedule is only slightly higher 
than for Group V. The schools in Group VI retained a smaller percentage of 
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their enrolment until graduation than those in Group V, and the Seniors in the 
former group made lower median scores on the intelligence, English, and mathe- 
matics tests than Seniors in the latter group. 

Because of the great variations in Group V, which represents the large 
rural schools, it is difficult to classify the schools in this group. From the data 
presented in this study it would appear that city schools with enrolments of 
401 and over, represented by Group VII, are the most efficient. When differ- 
ences in the conditions under which Group V and Group VII operate are con- 
sidered, however, it may be contended that schools in Group V are just as 
efficient as those in Group VII. It should be remembered that the median per 
capita cost of instruction for schools in Group V is lower than for schools in 
Group VII. The objective in education should be maximum efficiency at a 
minimum per pupil cost. Proceeding on this theory, it is perfectly possible that 
the large rural schools with enrolments of 151 to 200 are securing as good re- 
sults for the money expended as the large city schools. 

It is not contended that size is a limiting factor in every case. It is recog- 
nized that classroom instruction in the small school may be just as efficient as 
in the large school if per pupil cost is not to be considered and if the community 
is able and willing to make the necessary outlay. Since size of enrolment, 
however, largely determines the per pupil cost, which in turn affects the number 
of teachers, the quality of the teaching staff, the teaching load, teacher special- 
ization, and the breadth of the program of studies, it is obvious that under 
present practices size does indirectly affect the status of the school. 

In the majority of high schools with enrolments ranging from twenty-five 
to seventy-five the teaching staff consists of three teachers, including the prin- 
cipal. To offer a comprehensive program of studies covering four years of work 
under these conditions, even with the best organization possible and under 
the most efficient administration, means that the teachers must carry a heavy 
teaching load and must offer instruction in a wide range of subjects. This is 
significant since in 1924-25 55 per cent of the high schools in Virginia had en- 
rolments of twenty-five to seventy-five. Eighty per cent of the schools with 
enrolments of twenty-five to fifty and 70 per cent of those with enrolments of 
fifty-one to seventy-five offered no work beyond the academic in nature. On 
the other hand, a much larger proportion of the schools with enrolments of 
seventy-six and over had in their programs curriculums organized to give train- 
ing for commercial work, agriculture, home economics, and other instruction 
of a practical nature. 

The problem of the small high school is not peculiar to Virginia. It is a 
national problem. In spite of extensive consolidations, there are still more than 
five thousand high schools in the country enrolling less than fifty pupils each 
and almost ten thousand schools enrolling less than one hundred pupils each. 
It appears, further, that many of the teachers in these small schools, meager as 
their training is generally, are teaching in fields outside their major field of 
preparation. In general, these schools also are still traditional college-prepara- 
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tory institutions, putting all pupils through the same courses regardless of their 
capacities or probable future careers. 

By way of recapitulation, considering the differences in conditions under 
which schools are operated, including administration, costs, and educational 
opportunity in the elementary schools from which pupils come, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to say definitely just what size school can “provide the maxi- 
mum of opportunity” for its pupils at a minimum per capita cost. After an 
analysis of the data contained within the scope of this study in the light of 
these variables, however, one may be justified in concluding that schools with 
enrolments ranging somewhere from 150 to 250, which may be called the me- 
dium-sized schools, can be made just as effective as the larger schools with 
approximately the same per pupil cost. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Teachers are aware of the steady increase in the requirements 
which are imposed on candidates for admission to their profession. 
They are not likely to be acquainted with the parallel evolution 
that is taking place in other professions. It is interesting, therefore, 
to note that a recent survey of the law schools of the United States 
and Canada made by A. Z. Reed under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching shows a marked in- 
crease in the requirements for graduation from standard law schools. 

Some extracts from a summary of the survey report issued by 
the Carnegie Foundation are as follows: 

The development of American legal education since the Revolution may 
be roughly divided, Mr. Reed finds, into four periods. At first, rigorous bar- 
admission requirements “crystallized the training within the traditional sphere 
of the lawyer’s office and thus retarded the development of law schools.” 
A general relaxation of standards, which followed this, had its origin in two 
sources: democracy plus laissez faire. ‘A younger generation and a new social 
element, forcing itself into power . . . . demanded its share in all governmental 
privileges, including those of the lawyer. . . . . The right of all economic 
classes to enjoy the lawyer’s special privileges seemed to them a principle of no 
less importance under a democratic form of government than the older principle 
that those who enjoy governmental privileges shall be competent to discharge 

Laissez-faire philosophy facilitated the process in that it lulled 
the community into the belief that it was as needless as it was difficult to sub- 
stitute other requirements for those that were abolished. It provided a plausible 
answer to the objection that lowered bar-admission requirements necessarily 
meant incompetent lawyers.” The third period, which lasted from the Civil 
War until about 1890, Mr. Reed calls a “creative period.” It was marked by a 
reaction not against democratic philosophy as such but against its formerly 
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associated spirit of ignorant optimism and laissez faire. ‘““A much greater sense 
of the value of consciously directed social effort” led to the invention of new 
machinery and methods in the field both of bar admissions and of law schools. 
By contrast, the recent history of legal education is mainly one of attempts to 
consolidate and spread existing gains through the machinery provided by the 
American Bar Association and its offshoots and affiliated organizations. “A 
loosely co-ordinated system of voluntary associations constitutes the organiza- 
tion upon which the legal profession now depends for the formulation and ad- 
vocacy of an improved system of legal education It has operated pri- 
marily as an instrument for selecting from among existing practices those which 
are best suited to the development of competency and character in the legal 
profession and as an agency for urging their more general adoption. Within these 
limits it has rendered an important service In proportion as the or- 
ganization dedicated to this purpose becomes perfected, it will exercise still 
greater influence over future developments.” ... . 

In 1890, out of a total of sixty-one law schools then in existence, only seven 
had a course as long as three years. For admission into the school none required 
any college work; few demanded even a high-school education. In 1927, large- 
ly as the result of the activities of the American Bar Association and of the 
Association of American Law Schools, out of 176 schools, 166 had a course last- 
ing three years or more, and too had at least a nominal requirement of two 
college years for admission. The number of schools that combine these two 
characteristics and also claim the entire time of their students while in the law 
school grew from two in 1900 to seventy in 1927. 


The Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
announces that copies of the survey report, Present-Day Law Schools 
in the United States and Canada, may be had without charge on 
application by mail or in person. 


A LONGER SCHOOL YEAR 


The number of days each year during which school must be in 
session in the state of New York has been increased from 180 to 
190 by recent action of the state legislature. Compulsory attendance 
on part-time instruction by employed minors from fourteen to seven- 
teen years of age except graduates of four-year high schools is re- 
quired in cities having populations of twenty thousand or more and 
in districts where there are two hundred or more such employed 
minors. Exceptions are made in the case of children mentally or 
physically defective. The penalty provided for a first offense in 
cases in which parents permit their children to violate attendance 
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requirements was increased from $5 or five days of imprisonment to 
$z0 or ten days of imprisonment. 


DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 

In a recent case before the New York State Court of Appeals it 
was contended that a boy who was sixteen years of age could not 
under the constitution be required to attend day continuation 
classes if he attended night school. The court held that the law 
compelling the continuation training to be taken in the daytime is 
constitutional and equitable. In commenting on the distinction be- 
tween day school and night school, the court presented the follow- 
ing memorandum. | 

There is a reason for the distinction. That children, at work all day, should 
also be compelled to study at night is an evil in itself. Probably, under present 
conditions, it is an evil that may not be wholly corrected. So far as possible, it 
should be minimized. Day-school attendance should be encouraged. Many em- 
ployers may co-operate in carrying out the policy of the department. Others 
might not. They might insist that their employees attend night schools to 
avoid the interruption, thus making such attendance in effect compulsory. 

Once we had a law requiring children working in the daytime to attend 
evening school. The experiment was abandoned. It was found that their health 
was injured out of all proportion to the value of the education they received. 
The requirements as to girls also involved moral hazard. That should not be 
done indirectly which was found unwise when done directly. In truth, the 
evening schools are intended primarily for those who have reached maturity. 
And even four hours a week in a continuation school is not a mere waste of time. 
They do not ‘confine themselves to vocational training. Optional courses may 
be taken leading to general education. For these reasons we think the distinc- 
tion made by the legislature between day and night schools is justified. 

All minors in districts with continuation schools are treated alike. And 
treated as a labor law rather than as one affecting education solely, the law is 
not discriminatory. It separates those who have completed a four-year second- 
ary course from those who have not. It seeks to induce all to do so. If they 
will not or cannot, it makes their right to work subject to the necessity of ac- 
quiring some further daytime instruction. The legislature might forbid all 
minors under eighteen to engage in regular work during the hours of the school 
day. It might require them to spend those hours in study. It may do less 
(People v. Braunstein, 162 N.E. 89, decided May 29, 1928). 


A SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
The School Index, the official publication of the school system 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, announces the opening of a new six-year high 
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school, the Western Hills High School. The statement in the School 
Index is as follows: 

It is a six-year school, embracing Grades VII-XII. Endeavor will be made 
to develop all the ideals of both junior and senior high schools. Offering but one 
course of study, the program permits so many differentiations that pupils can 
take practically any course offered by any of the other Cincinnati high schools. 

Ninth-grade pupils will be required to take two years of household arts or 
industrial arts. Seventh-grade pupils will be required to spend three years in 
these departments. For such children, differentiation begins in the ninth grade. 

Experimental courses in the seventh and eighth grades include general 
science, general language based on Latin, general commercial work, and shop- 
work embracing activities in wood, metal, printing, and electricity. 

The school day will begin at half-past eight and end at three o’clock. Reci- 
tation periods will be fifty-six minutes and will include directed study. 

The faculty will number over sixty persons. 

Facing a large open plot of ground, the new school is beautifully located. 
It is built around the library, a magnificent room of spacious proportions 
fronted with tiers of beautiful windows showing the seals of famous universities 
done in colors. In connection with the library are found a number of workrooms 
and offices, 


Cincinnati has been behind the other large cities of the country 
in organizing junior high schools. Last spring Superintendent R. J. 
Condon co-operated with the University of Cincinnati in organizing 
a conference to discuss the question of the relative efficiency of six- 
year high schools and separate junior and senior high schools. The 
example of Pittsburgh, which is favorable to the six-year school, 
was brought to the attention of the Cincinnati teachers. Superin- 
tendent Condon stated at the conference that building conditions 
would have to be recognized as an important factor in determining 
the policy of the Cincinnati system. 

The experiment of six-year high schools in cities such as Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati will be watched with much interest by those 
who are concerned with the evolution of the junior high school. The 
six-year school offers opportunities for adjustment of faculty pro- 
grams which the separate schools cannot provide. The material 
equipment can also be utilized with greater economy. Whether the 
social development of the pupils is as favorable in the combined 
school is to be seriously doubted. 
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SUMMER TOUR OF GERMAN SCHOOLS 


The following announcement is quoted from the United States 
Daily. 

A tour of German educational institutions has been planned for the summer 
of 1929 under the joint auspices of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, and the Central Institute for Edu- 
cation and Instruction, Berlin, according to a statement made public September 
15 by the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. The full text of the 
statement follows. 

“Six weeks, beginning June 17, 1929, will be devoted to visiting different 
types of German schools in a number of important cities under the official di- 
rection of the German educational authorities. The party will assemble at 
Hamburg or Bremen and will disband in time for the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Geneva during the last week of July. 
It will be limited to twenty-five members, and only persons having some com- 
mand of the German language will be accepted. The total necessary expense 
for approximately six weeks to be spent in Germany will be $350.” 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP AT INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 


The following account of the summer music camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan, was published by the Christian Science Monitor. 


The National High School Orchestra Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, per- 
haps the most interesting musical community assembled in the annals of pub- 
lic-school music, has concluded another season at its picturesque cabins along 
Lakes Wah-be-ka-ness and Wah-be-ka-netta, near the state park at Interlochen. 
From these cabins nearly 150 young high-school musicians return to their homes 
all over the United States, a leaven of music and musical appreciation that 
should make itself felt. Professional musicians, many of them plan to be, and 
to them the camp was of direct vocational value; others will enter the field of 
public-school music to spread the gospel of good music for a democracy; and 
still others will join that too restricted minority, the cultivated amateurs. All 
have profited by an opportunity seldom offered public-school music students. 

They were the pick of the school musicians of the country, these young 
people who have helped to realize the dream of Joseph E. Maddy, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Music, founder of the camp. Their tuition fee of 
$300 did not alone admit them to this summer school, where they had the di- 
rection and counsel of such conductors and musicians as Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Frederick A. Stock, conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Edgar Stillman-Kelley and Leo Sowerby; 
Dr. Howard Hansen, director of the Eastman School of Music of Rochester, 
New York; Ross Jungnickel, Carl Busch, Edwin Franko Goldman. There were 
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examinations before they were admitted to the camp on probation, more ex- 
aminations when they arrived, and weekly examinations ever since the camp 
opened soon after the close of the school year 

Every member of the camp has spent two hours in the morning, six days 
a week, in orchestra rehearsal, and every member who plays a band instrument 
has spent an hour and a half every afternoon in band rehearsal. 

Each choir of the orchestra, in addition to the full daily rehearsal, holds 
separate rehearsals each day, and each choir is under the supervision of a trained 
orchestra man in the instruments concerned, who sits with his section in full 
rehearsal, notes the work of his players, and irons out any difficulties in the sec- 
tion rehearsals that follow. Then there is class work, which everyone must 
take in such subjects as conducting, composition, orchestration, and a class in 
teaching methods under Thaddeus P. Giddings, supervisor of music in the 
Minneapolis public schools and a recognized authority on teaching methods. 
Mr. Giddings is educational director of the camp. 

In addition, each student, besides his own chosen instrument, is expected, 
for the broadening of his musical knowledge and appreciation, to take up some 
other instrument for a certain amount of practice. A flutist, for instance, may 
study harp, or a violinist, French horn. 

A little symphony and several smaller organizations have also been formed; 
they rehearse regularly and have given many acceptable concerts at Interlochen 
and in the neighboring resort towns, which have had so much added to their 
artistic life this year from the orchestra camp. Each cabin is so organized that 
the instruments represented make an acceptable ensemble should the busy young 
inmates have a half-hour to sit down together for a musical “family” evening. 

There is also the matter of individual practice to be considered. That, ac- 
cording to the camp counselors, takes place sometimes in the cabins but as 
often in the woods surrounding Interlochen. Phrases of Tchaikovsky or bits 
of the Unfinished Symphony themes may rise from the shade of any woodland 
tree at Interlochen. 

The boys’ and girls’ camps and mess are entirely separate, each group hav- 
ing a lake and a bathing beach to itself. The camp has attracted a notable 
group of counselors, many of whom are instructors or supervisors in large high- 
school systems or even in colleges. There is an admirable faculty of instruction, 
who have contributed their services, and the camp enlisted the interest of music 
publishers and manufacturers of instruments, who have donated instruments 
and scores freely. Land for the two camps was furnished by Willis Pennington, 
of Detroit, and there have been many other generous donations. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY A FEDERAL LABORATORY 


The Educational Committee of the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce announced ten courses in scientific and 
technical subjects to be given before and after working hours dur- 
ing the coming winter. 
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These courses, it is explained, are open to all persons who, in 
the opinion of the instructors, are properly qualified for them. In 
the case of employees of the bureau, the approval of the section 
chief must first be secured, according to the announcement. The 
fees for these courses are moderate, ranging from $15 to $25, pay- 
able in two instalments. 


The subjects covered this year are advanced optics, Fourier series and 
spherical harmonics, Newtonian potential function, Einstein’s relativity theory, 
analytical mechanics, chemical thermodynamics, advanced inorganic chemistry, 
ceramic petrography, Heaviside’s electrical-circuit theory, and elementary 
ceramics. 

Each course will be given by an expert in that particular field 

These educational courses of the bureau were started twenty years ago, 
and each year an opportunity has been given to the younger men and women 
on the bureau’s staff and outside to perfect themselves in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and allied subjects. Authority for the work is contained in a joint 
resolution of Congress in 1892, opening the government’s bureaus for research 
and educational purposes. 

The fees charged place the work on a self-supporting basis, nearly every 
year showing a small increase in the reserve fund which is added to the sum 
available to pay the expenses of instructors, prepare the necessary copies of 
lectures, and carry the work through occasional “lean years.” 

The work is under the supervision of the Educational Committee, consist- 
ing of four members appointed by the director of the bureau and two elected 
by the students. 


APPROVED INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. 


Parents who are seeking to enrol their children in private or “independent” 
schools, as they are coming to be known, have for the first time at their dis- 
posal a selected list of such schools, based solely on a definite standard of edu- 
cational attainment. This is the list of accredited secondary schools of the 
middle states and Maryland, issued by the Commission on Secondary Schools 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. It contains the names of 154 independent schools in the states of 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and the District 
of Columbia whose educational procedure has been found, upon investigation 
by representatives of the commission, to measure up to the standards set by 
that body. 

Spokesmen for the independent or private school have long contended 
that it fills a valuable need in American education through its freedom to ex- 
periment with and point the way to new methods in education and by virtue 
of the opportunities it offers for complete development of the individual. The 
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contributions of the independent schools to education in this country, they 
maintain, include developments in the kindergarten, manual arts, music, ath- 
letics, the junior high school, laboratory methods in science, and the progres- 
sive school movement. 

The 3,500 independent schools in the United States have a common bond 
of unity in that their fundamental scholastic aim is preparation for college, but 
there is wide diversity in the individual schools due to such factors as the cir- 
cumstances of founding, inherent traditions, religious affiliations, the special 
interests of those in charge of administration, local environment, and material 
equipment. 

Among the organizations through which these schools co-operate are the 
Secondary Education Board, which establishes scholastic regulations for ele- 
mentary private schools much as the associations of colleges and secondary 
schools do for the latter schools; the Schoolmasters Association of New York, 
which recently celebrated its fortieth anniversary; the National Association of 
Principals of Schools for Girls; regional headmistresses’ associations; Associa- 
tion of Military Colleges and Schools; the Country Day School Association; and 
the Association of Private School Teachers of New York and Vicinity. 

This latter organization, through co-operation with the Headmistresses’ 
Association, has been influential in obtaining increases in teachers’ salaries, in 
urging the adoption of annuity plans by the various schools, in sponsoring 
practical general conferences on educational subjects, and in initiating the 
Co-operative Bureau for Women Teachers, now in its fourth year. 


UNIT ORGANIZATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


The State Department of Education of Maryland has published 
a bulletin entitled Curriculum Making in Problems of American 
Democracy as Applied to the Unit—Public Opinion. This bulletin is 
suggestive because it exhibits in concrete form a tendency to re- 
construct high-school courses so that they shall consist more largely 
than they have in the past of comprehensive units. 

The attitude of the authors is indicated in the following excerpt 
from the bulletin. 

The irreducible minimum of time that may safely be allotted to such a 
topic is not less than nine weeks (forty-five recitation periods), approximating a 
quarter of a year’s work. The teachers of Queen Anne’s County, responsible 
for the course herein presented, in actual classroom practice used ten school 
weeks in teaching the unit “Public Opinion” during their first year of experi- 
mentation, but during their second year (school session 1927-28) they found 
that a much longer period of time (totaling in one or two schools nearly a half- 
year) could profitably be spent in the study of the unit, The total time to be 
allotted to the unit would naturally vary according to local conditions, such 
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as the background and experience of the teacher, the amount of reference 
material available, the size of the class, and the capacity and ability of the 
pupils. 

The following faulty tendencies are plainly in evidence in current teaching 
practice in the course in problems of democracy. 

1. A more or less slavish devotion and adherence to the one basal text 
adopted for use in the school. 

2. A very superficial treatment of a large number of topics or problems 
(from twenty to thirty for the year’s work). 

3. A mechanical and formal classroom procedure of the question-and- 
answer type. 

4. An utterly inadequate amount of supplementary reading on the various 
problems treated. 

5. The traditional type of organization, starting with a superficial survey 
of some of the simpler elements of economics, sociology, and government and 
later making applications of these principles by means of actual problems. 

It may, however, be helpful and suggestive to teachers of problems of 
democracy to summarize the outstanding features of the course as organized 
and taught in Queen Anne’s County at the present time. 

1. The entire course (covering a year’s work) is organized round not more 
than three large units. A fourth unit may be added later. 

2. No one textbook is used by the pupils as a basal text for the course. 

3. A considerable portion of the total time allotted to the unit is devoted 
to study in class directed by the teacher. As the material for study consists 
largely of books written for adults and not for children of high-school age, the 
teacher finds that she must use considerable time in these “study periods” in 
explanation and interpretation of assigned reference material. 

4. The psychological type of organization is used, the actual problem being 
first presented to the student, who is thus led from a realization of the difficul- 
ties facing modern society to a study of the principles and facts that pertain to 
these difficulties and thence to possible solutions of these difficulties. 

5. The method of instruction followed is that formulated by Professor 
H. C. Morrison, professor of education in the University of Chicago. This meth- 
od, as applied to the social studies, provides for the organization of courses into 
large units and requires a five-step teaching procedure: exploration, presenta- 
lion, assimilation, organization, and recitation. The essential nature of these sev- 
eral steps is set forth in detail in the body of the bulletin in connection with 
the large unit therein presented. 

From the standpoint of the State Department of Education, the most 
fruitful result that might ensue from the publication of a bulletin of this type 
lies perhaps in the fact that it may encourage other teachers of the state, either 
of this subject or in other fields, to undertake similar projects. 
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OFFICE HOURS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' 


W. C. REAVIS anp ROBERT WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


The character of the principal’s administration can be judged 
in part by the way in which he distributes and utilizes his office time. 
Does he have a definite time of arrival? Does he plan to leave his 
office at a regular time? What part of his time is spent in office 
work? Does he maintain regular office hours for pupils, teachers, 
parents, and visitors? Are his office hours publicly announced? Are 
his office hours posted on the outer door of his office? Does he have 
office hours on Saturday? The answers made by a principal to the 
foregoing questions should exert an important influence on his effi- 
ciency. In fact, the success or the failure of the principal may be 
determined in no small measure by the practices which he adopts 
with respect to his office and its administration. 

The 522 principals in all parts of the United States who con- 
tributed information to this study of office practices administer their 
offices in very different ways. For example, at one extreme six 
principals, or 1.1 per cent, arrive at their offices at 7:00 A.M., while 
at the other extreme an equal number arrive one hour and forty- 
five minutes later. Ten principals, or 1.9 per cent, made indefinite 
answers, and eight, or 1.5 per cent, failed to give information regard- 
ing the time of their arrival at school. Table I shows that almost 
one-half of the principals arrive at their offices at 8:00 A.M. and that 
approximately 75 per cent arrive within the half-hour from 7:45 to 
8:15 A.M. Of the remaining 25 per cent, approximately three-fifths 
reach their offices before 7:45 A.M. Only 1.1 per cent definitely 
stated that they arrive after 8:30 A.M., but it is probable that the 
principals who did not specify the time of their arrival at school or 
who gave indefinite answers can be regularly classed with the last 
group. 

t This article is the second of a series of articles dealing with certain aspects of 
secondary-school administration. The first article appeared in the October, 1928, issue 
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The data presented in Table II show that the principals are 
much more irregular about the time of leaving school than they are 


TABLE I 
APPROXIMATE TIME THE PRINCIPALS ARRIVE AT SCHOOL 


Per Cent 


OD 


8 


about the time of arriving. The range covers a period of more than 
three hours, 1.1 per cent of the principals leaving their offices before 


TABLE II 
APPROXIMATE TIME THE PRINCIPALS LEAVE SCHOOL 


Time Per Cent 


Before 3:00 P.M... 
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3:00 P.M. and 1.5 per cent leaving at 6:00 P.M. The concentration 
in the distribution falls within the hour from 4:30 to 5:30 P.M., 
during which time approximately. 70 per cent of the principals leave 
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their offices. The median time of leaving is 5:00 P.M. Eight per cent 
of the principals made indefinite answers, and 1.5 per cent did not 
attempt to supply the information requested. 

The practices reported in Tables I and II indicate that the school 
day of the average principal is approximately nine hours in length 
(8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), including the time for luncheon. It is pos- 


TABLE III 


APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF TIME THE PRINCIPALS 
DEVOTE TO OFFICE WorRK 


Number of Minutes Per Cent 


Less than 60 
60 
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sible that some principals may exceed the average by one or two 
hours and that some may spend one or two hours less. The great 
variance in practice shows that the principals either perform ad- 
ministrative duties with greatly varying degrees of dispatch or dis- 
tribute both their duties and their time differently. The data indi- 
cate clearly that the average principal extends his work from one 
to two hours beyond the actual school day. The amount of time de- 
voted to office work is shown in Table ITI. 

The amount of time available for office work on the part of the 
principal is conditioned by his regular teaching duties and by the 
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limits which he prescribes for himself for such work. The practices 
shown in Table III exhibit a range from less than one hour to ten 
hours a day. There is no marked concentration in the distribution. 
The median practice is near four hours. Three modes appear at two, 
three, and four hours. Approximately 60 per cent of the practices 
fall within the interval from two to five hours. The large number of 
principals (eighty-five, or 16.3 per cent) who failed to supply infor- 
mation regarding the amount of time devoted to office work and 
those who were indefinite in answering (thirteen, or 2.5 per cent) 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS WHO MAINTAIN REGULAR OFFICE 
Hours For 


Number of Principals | Number of Principals Number of Principals 
= oy Regu- | Who Do Not Main- Who Did Not Answer 


Enrolment Group ce Hours tain Regular Office 


for Pupils Hours for Pupils the Question 
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add to the uncertainty which prevails among the principals with 
regard to standards of office hours. 

It is legitimate to inquire about the purposes of the office hours. 
Is the time kept as a sort of work or study period for the principal, 
or is it reserved for the performance of regular daily duties which 
necessitate personal contacts with pupils, teachers, assistant admin- 
istrative officers, parents, and visitors? The answer must be found 
by the process of elimination which is made possible through the 
data presented in Tables IV-VI. 

Only one out of every four of the 522 principals maintains regu- 
lar office hours for pupils. Sixty-eight and eight-tenths per cent of 
the principals stated definitely that they do not maintain regular 
office hours for pupils, and 5.9 per cent did not answer the question. 
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Analysis of the data presented in Table IV shows that the highest 
percentages of principals maintaining regular office hours for pupils 
are in the small secondary schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300). Only 15 
per cent of the principals in the schools in Group 4 (301-500) keep 
regular office hours for pupils. The percentage of principals in the 
schools in Groups 5-9 (501—-6,500) who maintain regular office hours 
for pupils is fairly constant, the average percentage being 23. Any- 
one who knows the office practices of secondary-school principals 
from actual experience in the secondary-school principalship or from 


TABLE V 


NuMBER OF PRINCIPALS WHO MAINTAIN REGULAR OFFICE 
Hours FoR TEACHERS 


Number of Principals | Number of Principals —_— 
Who Maintain Reg- | Who Do Not Main- | Wig bid Not Answer 
ular ce Hours tain Regular ce * 
for Teachers Hours for Teachers the Question 


Enrolment Group 
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observation of principals at work can visualize from the data pre- 
sented the procedures of approximately 70 per cent of the principals 
with regard to office hours for pupils. The principals make them- 
selves available for conferences whenever the pupils are free to go 
to the administrative offices without interference with classroom 
work. This means that the principals interview pupils before the 
opening of school, after the dismissal of school, and between class 
periods during the day. The principals thus tend to make themselves 
constantly available, and it becomes increasingly difficult for them 
to escape the complex of petty duties which challenge the time and 
the attention of the office man. 

Table V shows that the practices vary more in the case of regular 
office hours for teachers. Approximately one principal out of every 
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five reserves time in his schedule during which teachers may make 
appointments with him or feel free to go to the administrative office 
for conferences. With the exception of a marked difference in the 
case of the schools in Group 2 (101-200), the practices with respect 
to regular office hours for teachers follow closely the practices ob- 
served with respect to regular office hours for pupils. 

Only 14 per cent of the principals reserve definite time in their 
schedules for parents and visitors. The distribution of the schools 
in the different enrolment groups as shown in Table VI is more uni- 


TABLE VI 


NuMBER OF PRINCIPALS WHO MAINTAIN REGULAR OFFICE Hours 
FOR PARENTS AND VISITORS 


— Number of Principals 
Number of Principals Who Do Not Maintain} Number of Princi 
pals 
Enrolment Group Who Maintain Regu-| Regular Office Hours | Who Did Not An- 
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form than the distribution of the schools in the case of regular office 
hours maintained for either pupils or teachers. The data indicate 
that a small number of principals have systematized their personnel 
responsibilities and attempt to discharge their obligations at stated 
periods in the day. 

Additional evidence is presented in Table VII, which shows that 
23 per cent of the 522 principals attempt to regulate their duties 
by public announcement of their office hours. The small schools in 
Groups 1-3 (4-300) lead, 33 per cent of their principals publicly 
announcing their office hours. The middle-sized schools in Group 4-6 
(301-1,000) are next, with a percentage of 23, and the large schools 
in Groups 7-9 (1,001-6,500) are the lowest, with a percentage of 17. 
Table IV shows that the principals of the small schools in Groups 
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1-3 (4-300) lead in maintaining office hours for pupils, and Tables V 
and VI show that the practices of maintaining office hours for teach- 
ers, parents, and visitors are approximately the same in all the 
schools. However, the large schools in Groups 7-9 (1,001-6,500) 
must be less systematic in dealing with callers inasmuch as they are 
considerably below the schools in Groups 4-6 (301-1,000) and the 
schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300) in the practice of announcing definite 
office hours. 

In a further effort to impress the persons who call on the princi- 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS WHO PUBLICLY ANNOUNCE 
THEIR OFFICE Hours 


Number of Principals | Number of Principals ie 
Who Publicly An- | Who Do Not Publicly | umber of Principals 
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pal with the fact that the principal has systematized his work and 
that, as a result, he is not available for personal conferences except 
at the time specified in his schedule, principals in twenty-nine 
schools post their office hours on their office doors (Table VIII). 
Whether or not the posted notice tends to lead those who read it to 
regard the announced wishes of the principal cannot be determined 
with certainty, but it at least calls attention to the fact that the 
principal has other things to do in the administration of his school 
than to interview at any hour of the day those who call on him. 
Many principals have adopted the practice of keeping office 
hours on Saturday (Table IX). The purpose of this practice may 
be the better accommodation of office callers. The principal may, 
however, use the time chiefly in clearing up accumulated work. The 
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fact that 39 per cent of the principals keep Saturday office hours 
while only 25 per cent have office hours for pupils, 21 per cent for 
teachers, and 14 per cent for parents and visitors indicates that the 


TABLE VIII 
NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS WHO Post THEIR OFFICE Hours 
on THEIR OrFicE Doors 


Enrolment Group 


Number of Principals 

Who Post Their Office 

Hours on Their Office 
Doors 
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Who Do Not Post 
Their Office Hours on 
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TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS WHO KEEP OFrFIcE Hours oN SATURDAY 


Enrolment Group 


Number of Principals 
Who Keep Office 
Hours Satur- 


Number of Principals 
Not Keep 


Number of Principals 
Who Did Not Answer 
Question 
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principals use their office hours on Saturday for other than personnel 
purposes. The tendency of the principals of the large schools to keep 
Saturday office hours to a greater extent than do the principals of 
the middle-sized and small schools is further evidence in support of 
the statement that the chief purpose of maintaining office hours on 
Saturday is probably not the accommodation of callers. 
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SUMMARY 


The office hours of principals are shown by the data considered 
to be largely unstandardized. The greatest agreement in practice is 
with respect to the time of arrival at school. Three-fourths of the 
principals reach their offices within an interval of half an hour (7:45- 
8:15 A.M.). Approximately 70 per cent of the principals leave their 
offices within an interval of one hour (4:30-5:30 P.M.). The average 
principal spends about nine hours a day at school, including the 
time for luncheon. He devotes approximately four hours to office 
work, the range for 60 per cent of the principals being from two to 
five hours. Twenty-five per cent of the principals maintain regular 
office hours for pupils; 21 per cent, for teachers; and 14 per cent, 
for parents and visitors. Twenty-three per cent of the principals at- 
tempt to systematize their office work by the public announcement 
of their office hours. Six per cent of the principals post notices of 
their office hours on their office doors. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
principals keep office hours on Saturday. 

An analysis of the practices with respect to office hours shows 
that the principals of the small schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300) excel 
in the organization of their office time. This fact is the opposite of 
what one might expect. The explanation probably can be found in 
the age and in the training of the principals. The smaller schools 
are manned in general by younger principals.* These principals have 
received more specific training in office administration, which they 
have utilized in the planning of office practices. 

t Eikenberry (D. H. Eikenberry, Status of the High School Principal, pp. 26-28. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 24, 1925) found that the median age of principals of 


high schools of 300 or less pupils was approximately 32.8 years; of principals of schools 
of 1,001 to 2,000 pupils, 46.0; and of principals of schools of 2,001 or more pupils, 52.7. 
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PRESENT-DAY PRACTICES AND TENDENCIES IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


E. Q. BROTHERS 
Arkansas City Junior College, Arkansas City, Kansas 


There is much material available concerning the ideal types of 
administration and organization of the public junior college but 
very little concerning the existing types. 

The purpose of the study here reported was twofold: (1) to ob- 
tain information directly from the executive officers of the public 
junior colleges concerning the types of administration and organiza- 
tion under which the institutions are being operated at present, 
including the reasons in favor of the present plans; (2) to obtain 
information from the executive officers as to the types of adminis- 
tration and organization under which they would prefer to operate 
if they were at liberty to alter their plans, including the reasons for 
the changes desired. 

During the year 1927-28 the writer conducted a questionnaire 
study of the administration and organization of the public junior 
colleges. Through information received from the state departments 
of education, it was learned that there are more than one hundred 
public junior colleges in the United States. Eighty-eight of these 
junior colleges returned questionnaires filled out either in full or in 
part. No one question, however, was answered by all who replied. 
The questionnaire in each case was addressed to the dean of the 
junior college, and it was expected that it would be delivered to 
the active administrative officer regardless of his official title. There 
is no means of knowing by whom all the questionnaires were an- 
swered, as some of them were not signed by the persons who fur- 
nished the information. 

Data were received from twenty-five public junior colleges in 
California, twelve in Texas, ten in Iowa, nine in Kansas, seven in 
Minnesota, six in Michigan, five in Missouri, four in Ilinois, three 
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in Oklahoma, two in Washington, and one each in Arizona, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Nebraska. All except twelve of the 
institutions reporting are located west of the Mississippi River. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Since the junior-college enterprise is considered secondary in 
nature, it seems perfectly natural that it should be closely affiliated 
with the high-school work, and it is to the principal of the high 
school, in a large measure, that the task of administering this new 
unit of public education has fallen. It is here, however, that one 
of the perplexing and unsettled problems of the junior college has 
centered. There are so many different methods of handling the ad- 
ministration of this institution that at-present no one plan can be 
said to be accepted by even a majority of the junior colleges. While 
in many cases the high-school principal is held directly amenable 
to the city superintendent for the management of the junior college, 
in a considerable number of cities he has nothing whatever to do 
with the junior-college work. 

The title given to the administrative head of the junior college 
varies in different localities. The superintendent of the city school 
system is, by virtue of his office, president of the junior college in 
practically all cities. In most cases where the high-school principal 
is the active administrative officer of the junior college, he is given 
a dual title—principal of the high school and dean (or director) 
of the junior college. Where there are a high school and a junior 
college but no elementary schools, as in a consolidated district, the 
ranking officer may be called “principal of the high school and presi- 
dent of the junior college.” In many places where the high-school 
principal is in charge of the junior-college work, he has an assistant 
who is responsible to him for results obtained in the college depart- 
ment. This assistant may bear any of the following official titles: 
assistant principal in charge of the junior college, assistant dean, 
dean of the junior college, assistant director, director of the junior 
college, registrar of the college, dean of men. 

Yet another type of administration is found in some cities where 
therelisa definite separation of the high-school and the junior-col- 
lege departments. In such situations the active administrator is 
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given the title of “dean [or director] of the college.’”” He bears the 
same relation to the city superintendent as does the high-school 
principal, or as does the dean of any college to the president of the 
institution. This condition usually exists where the high-school and 
the junior-college departments have separate faculties and are 
housed in different buildings or are segregated as much as possible 
in the same building. If both the high school and the junior college 
are conducting their work in the same building, the high-school 
executive is usually given supervision over the building and grounds. 


TABLE I 
TYPES OF ADMINISTRATION 
Active Administrative Head of Junior College 
City superintendent of schools assumes duties of 


Number of 
Junior Colleges 


4 
Dean of men and dean of women responsible to 
principal of high school. .................00005 I 
Principal of high school—no administrative as- 
sistants in junior college 
Dean of junior college under supervision of high- 
school principal 
Assistant principal as dean of junior college 
President of junior college under city superintendent 


President of junior college responsible to board 
of education only 
Dean of junior college responsible to city super- 


intendent only .: 25 


This is considered desirable as he has to handle a larger number of 
students and students who are less mature and consequently de- 
mand closer supervision. 

Table I shows that in four institutions the city superintendent 
assumes the active duties of the dean of the junior college as well as 
the title “dean,” while he is also, by virtue of his office, president 
of the institution. There are twenty-five cities in which the active 
head of the junior college, usually designated as the “dean,” is of 
equal rank with the principal of the high school; that is, each is 
responsible for his department to the city superintendent of schools, 
but neither has any supervision or jurisdiction over the other. 
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The writer learned from various sources that the type of ad- 
ministration under which a large number of the junior colleges are 
operating has been somewhat fortuitous. As a result, he was de- 
sirous of obtaining expressions from the junior-college executives as 
to what they think is the most desirable type of administration for 
this kind of institution. The questionnaire therefore contained these 
questions: “‘What type of administration of the public junior col- 
lege do you consider most desirable?” “Why?” 


TABLE II 


TYPES OF ADMINISTRATION PREFERRED IF IT WERE POSSIBLE 
To CHANGE 
Number of 


Junior-College 
ecutives 


Active Administrative Head of Junior College 


One administrator—high-school principal—over 
both high school and junior college, no assistants 11 
Dean of junior college responsible to high-school 


Separate administrators over high school and jun- 
ior college 

Type of administration depends on local condi- 
tions: enrolment, buildings, equipment, etc 

A small junior college under high-school principal; 
a large junior college under separate adminis- 


Superintendent as dean of junior college in small 
system I 
Undecided 4 


Sixty replies to the first question were received (Table II). 
Twenty-five junior-college executives believe that there should be 
separate administrators over the two departments, neither under 
the jurisdiction of the other, and these twenty-five executives are 
not the same twenty-five executives who are at present working 
under this type of administration, as shown in Table I. As might 
be inferred, some of them consider their present plan preferable to 
any other. 

The reasons given in answer to the second question—‘‘Why?”— 
are grouped under four general headings. 
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I. DIFFERENT CONDITIONS DEMAND DIFFERENT TYPES OF ADMINISTRATION 


Several replies indicate that the type of administration depends 
entirely on local conditions, such as the size of the high school and 
the size of the junior college, adequate housing facilities, and the 
training and qualifications of the high-school principal. 

If a small junior college is in the same building with the high school and 
the high-school principal is qualified, the junior college and the high school 
should be under one head. If a large junior college is in a separate building, 
the junior college and the high school should be under separate heads regard- 
less of the qualifications of the high-school principal. 


2. DEAN OF JUNIOR COLLEGE RESPONSIBLE TO HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Three junior colleges reported that they have found the plan 
of having the dean of the junior college responsible to the high- 
school principal satisfactory. 

It concentrates responsibility in a desirable way and develops efficiency. 
There should be one administrative head for harmony’s sake, but differences in 
details necessitate two individuals, with the dean responsible to the high-school 
principal, to handle the problems satisfactorily. 

Saves overhead expenses and helps to correlate, co-ordinate, and unify the 
two institutions. 


3. SEPARATE ADMINISTRATORS FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The problems of the high school and the junior college are quite distinct. 

As the junior-college enrolment is smaller than the high-school enrolment, 
the junior college does not receive the recognition nor the interest in its develop- 
ment which its welfare demands if both institutions are under one executive. 

The junior college should be free from the influence of the high school, and 
it should be allowed to develop along the lines of a college. Students of junior- 
college age resent paternalistic government and the treatment generally ac- 
corded to high-school pupils. 

High-school people [administrators] too often do not understand college 
work and problems. 

Teachers and students both react more favorably, and it affords a better 
opportunity to introduce college methods and to attain college standards. 

A separate administration is desirable as the two schools have divergent 
aims and interests. 

College spirit cannot be developed if the departments are united. A certain 
amount of freedom must be given college students which cannot be extended 
to high-school pupils. 
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4. ONE ADMINISTRATOR OVER BOTH JUNIOR COLLEGE AND HIGH 
SCHOOL (NO ASSISTANTS) 


The junior college should be considered a definite part of the high school. 

It produces closer co-operation in the two departments. 

It eliminates expense and makes for economy in faculty, building, and ad- 
ministration. 

ORGANIZATION 

Just as there is little unity of opinion as to the administration 
of the public junior college, so there are divergent opinions as to the 
plan of organization of this institution. The results of the investiga- 
tion show the different plans of organizing the public-school system 
where it is culminated with the junior college. There is the 8-4-2 
type of organization, which means that there is an eight-grade ele- 
mentary school, a four-year high school, and a two-year junior col- 
lege. There is also the 6-3-3-2 plan; this type of organization in- 
cludes a three-year junior high school, a three-year senior high school, 
and a two-year junior college. The 6-2-4-2 type of organization in- 
cludes the seventh and eighth grades only in the junior high school, 
which is followed by a four-year senior high school and a two-year 
junior college. Occasionally the 7-2-3-2, 6-3-5, 6-4-4, and 5-2-4-2 
types of organization are found. In some of the southern states, 
notably Texas, where the standard elementary-school course is seven 
years in length, the following types of organization are found: 5-3-3- 
2, 7-4-2, 6-2-3-2, 5-4-4, and 5-2-4-2. 

The eighty-three replies to the question concerning the type of 
organization in the public-school system of which the junior college 
is a part are summarized in Table III. 

Seventy-six administrators replied to the questions, “If you were 
at liberty to alter your organization, what do you consider the most 
desirable plan?” “Why?” Forty-three of the administrators prefer 
types of organization of the public-school system different from 
those under which they are working. Thirty-one of the changes 
suggested involve the reorganization of the entire secondary de- 
partment, which includes the junior high school, the senior high 
school, and the junior college (Table III). In two cities having two 
types of organization, namely, the 6-3-3-2 and the 8-4-2, the admin- 
istrators prefer the 6-4-4 plan. 
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The following are some of the reasons given in answer to the 
question, “If you consider your present plan of organization the 
most desirable, briefly, what are your arguments in its favor?” 


8-4-2 
Much easier to instal and administer than other plans. 
In a township, union, or independent high-school district this seems to be 
the most desirable organization, as the eight elementary grades belong to an- 
other school system. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS AS TO PRESENT PLAN 
OF ORGANIZATION AND AS TO PLAN OF 
ORGANIZATION PREFERRED 


Type of Organization Operati gor 4 
Plan at nt | Most Desirable 


I 
I 
I 
I 
° 
2 
2 
5 
2 
I 
2 
° 


w 


* Only seven years in the elementary school. 


Local conditions as to building facilities make it imperative. 
We like the plan; it was adopted from choice. 


6-3-3-2 

Experience seems to affirm this type of division. 

Serves our purposes satisfactorily. [This was reported by a number of 
executives. ] 

The junior-college movement is too young and too much of an experiment 
as yet to demand a change in the present organization of secondary education. 

The two years of college work should be separate from high-school work. 
The eleventh and twelfth grades bring in such a preponderance of immature 
minds that it would be difficult to bring up the standards to a real collegiate 
type of work if these grades were grouped with the thirteenth and fourteenth 


Number of Number of 

13 
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grades. The compulsory-attendance law in our state brings an almost unselected 
group into the eleventh and twelfth school years. 
6-2-4-2 

This plan takes care of our situation very well. Suits local conditions. 
Would not alter our local organization if we could. No change desired. Most 
convenient plan according to our present building arrangement. - 

6-3-5 

Our building program makes it necessary to keep the present plant working 

to capacity; this plan best meets the conditions. 


2 (A Juntor-CotteceE District) 


College students prefer a separate institution, as it is more dignified, and 
it is easier to break with high-school traditions. 


5-4-4 (ONLY SEVEN GRADES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 
Continuation of high school with junior college gives a better co-ordination. 
It suits the real needs and the nature of youth. 


6-2-3-2 (ONLY SEVEN GRADES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 

The difficulty in our section of the country is that the interscholastic ac- 
tivities are so strong that a change in organization which disrupted the present 
high-school plan would meet with disapproval from everyone. 

The following are some of the reasons why the administrators 
consider particular types of organization the most desirable regard- 
less of whether they are working under those types of organization. 
It will be recalled that 57 per cent of those replying to this question 
are not working under the types of organization which they con- 
sider the best. Only one administrator gave reasons for preferring 
the 8-4-2 type of organization, and that was for a township high 
school district, where it seemed feasible. 

6-3-3-2 

Lends itself most readily to a consolidated secondary school. 

Desirable because of finances, materials, grouping, child development, and 
administration. 

Believe it to be the proper grouping; age breaks desirable. 

Breaks seem to come at the right places, physiologically and psycholog- 
ically. 

Provides for individual differences and increases the holding-power of the 
system. 

6-2-4-2 
Suits local needs. 
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6-4-4 (5-4-4 IN SOUTHERN STATES) 


Produces natural breaks and forms more natural, logical, and sizable units 
and better terminal points. 

It is our intention to tend toward this plan gradually. A two-year institu- 
tion in which a majority of the students are new each year cannot develop 
morale. 

Believe this type of organization is coming. It is economical and effective. 

Believe this would cure some of the defects of the other plans. 

There is a too rapid turnover in a two-year course. This produces closer 
co-ordination between collegiate and secondary education. 

More logical organization psychologically and more economical in adminis- 
tration. It avoids duplication of courses and plants. 

It will raise the level of high-school work and send more people through 
junior college. 

Economical and workable. The four-year unit under one head operated as 
a college, not as a glorified high school. The emphasis should be on the transi- 
tion into college rather than on the unit as a new phase of secondary education. 

This would eliminate the dual system of athletics, annuals, literary con- 
tests, etc. 

Logical; psychologically and physiologically correct; and socially adapted 
to students. 

A four-year junior college can build a better spirit and more nearly approach 
college life. 

We are committed to this plan as soon as it can be put into operation. 
It divides the eight-year adolescent period into two equal units. 

Better psychological grouping. Retarded pupils would not get out of the 
second group, but they would get prevocational training there. 

Prefer this plan because the first two years of college work is a part of the 
secondary education of a student. 

A two-year institution is handicapped by the fact that the school population 
shifts too often. 

A two-year junior college can never be the vital institution that a four- 
year organization can be. This plan will come when other institutions follow 
the plan recommended by President R. L. Wilbur, of Stanford University, of 
admitting none below the fifteenth grade. 

Produces a greater holding-power and coincides with natural terminal pe- 
riods. 

Economical and logical. The thirteenth and fourteenth grades are second- 
ary. With the 6-3-3-2 plan the groups are too many and too small for the aver- 
age small town. 
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In view of the evident interest in the 6-4-4 or the 5-4-4 plan, 
it may seem strange that there are not more school systems operat- 
ing under this type of organization. Table III shows that only two 
of the school systems reporting have this plan, and they have the 
5-4-4 scheme. Both report that they are pleased with the plan. 

Table IV shows the answers of those preferring the 6-4-4 or 
the 5-4-4 plan to the question, “Why are you not now operating 


TABLE IV 


Reasons Way JUNIoR COLLEGES PREFERRING THE 6-4-4 OR THE 
5-4-4 PLAN OF ORGANIZATION ARE NoT OPERATING UNDER IT 


Number of 
Junior Colleges 


Not legally permissible 10 
Tendency to adhere to traditional plans too strong 16 
Would be necessary to discontinue interscholastic 


Reason 


An untried plan 
Accrediting agencies would object............... 


Buildings inadequately arranged 
Nature of school district would not permit it 


under the plan of organization you consider the most desirable?” 
In some cases an individual replying gave two or more reasons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reader has doubtless been impressed by the heterogeneous 
ideas concerning the organization and the administration of the pub- 
lic junior college and by the variation in the actual practices. 

This article has proved but one fact conclusively, namely, that 
there is no one type of administration or organization of the public 
junior college to be found in even a majority of the institutions reply- 
ing to the questionnaire. Among those who are assuming the re- 
sponsibility of administering this type of college there is little agree- 
ment as to how it can best be administered and organized. There 
is, however, a rather definite tendency toward the 6-4-4 or the 5-4-4 
plan of organization, with the principal of the high school as the 
active executive officer in charge. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF A VISUAL METHOD 
IN LATIN INSTRUCTION: 


NORMAN FENTON 
Whittier State School, Whittier, California 
VICTOR D. HILL 
Ohio University 


The emphasis on visual methods in Latin instruction is perhaps 
best shown by a comparison of Latin textbooks of twenty-five years 
ago and those of today. One significant difference is the greater 
number and better quality of illustrations in the later textbooks. 
There is a very definite effort in recent textbooks to illustrate, so 
far as possible, various aspects of Roman life in order to make it 
real to the pupil and to present pictures related to the words which 
compose the vocabulary. 

This article is concerned with an attempt to measure experi- 
mentally a new type of visual approach to the teaching of beginning 
Latin and to compare it with more common methods of teaching.” 
Two groups of college students were selected; there were originally 
twelve students in each group, but only nine in each group completed 
the experiment. As shown in Table I, the control group was slightly 
superior in intelligence as measured by the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, Form A. The control 
group was also somewhat superior as measured by the Ohio State 
University Intelligence Test. None of the subjects had had any 
previous instruction in Latin. The groups were unequal in previous 
foreign-language training. The experimental group contained five 
individuals who had had previous training in a foreign language; 

* The writers wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Laureta M. Halderman, 
of Ohio University, for her valuable assistance in the work of the experiment. 


2 For a smiliar study in teaching oral English to foreigners, see Visual Education: 
A Comparative Study of Motion Pictures and Other Methods of Instruction, pp. 342- 
45. Edited by Frank N. Freeman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. Laura 
Zirbes, of Columbia University, has worked out a similar method for teaching primary 
reading. 
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the control group, only two. According to the results of a pretest 
(Table I, Column 2), however, the control group was superior in 
actual knowledge of Latin words. If subjective judgments of be- 
havior in the first lessons are relevant, the control group seemed to 
the instructor and to an observer to have more initial language 
aptitude. 

The experimental group met at 4:45 P.M. for ten lessons and was 
taught beginning Latin according to the following procedure. Stere- 
opticon pictures (seven in all) were thrown directly on the black- 
board by a daylight projector. These pictures represented in pic- 
torial form most of the words of the vocabularies of the lessons, 
each word as it was taught being written on the blackboard over 
the object in the picture. When the projector was turned off, only 
the words on the blackboard were left. The students were then ques- 
tioned concerning these words. Also for review purposes the pic- 
tures were thrown on the blackboard, and the teacher asked for the 
Latin names of the objects. Obviously, nouns and certain types of 
adjectives are most easily taught by means of pictures. Verbs and 
other parts of speech which could naturally be associated were de- 
veloped in conjunction with the vocabularies of the pictures by 
means of short sentences written on the board. To add a further 
touch of reality to the first picture, a stereoscopic picture was used 
to give the third dimension. Cellophane sheets of the size of lantern 
slides with certain desired material typewritten on them were used 
from time to time in the projector. This material consisted of sen- 
tences, declensions, review exercises, etc. A small amount of writing 
was done on the blackboard. The 1927 revision of a modern text- 
book was used with this group from time to time. 

The control group was given ten lessons at 7:00 P.M. and was 
taught by the usual textbook method. While the pictures would 
perhaps be effective with the direct method of teaching Latin, that 
method was not used with either group. When the blackboard was 
used, as it was frequently, the material was written on it. Both 
classes were taught by the same instructor, and the same textbook 
was used with both groups. 

Stenographic notes were made of the activities in the two classes 
to insure equal exposure by the two groups to the materials of the 
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examinations. There was a pretest (April 19) consisting of 157 words 
and a test at the end of the ten lessons (May 10) on the same words. 
On the later occasion there were also questions involving inflection 
and grammar and translation of sentences from Latin to English 
and from English to Latin. There was a final test (June 2) on the 
vocabulary alone. In addition, both groups were observed behavior- 
istically during the ten lessons. Records made at two-minute inter- 
vals by an observer showed whether each individual was paying 
attention or not. 

It is obvious that the data are insufficient to serve a greater 
purpose than to suggest certain possibilities for the method under 
investigation and to encourage similar studies elsewhere." The cases 
were few; and the experimental method and the conditions can, of 
course, be improved upon. The subjects were college students, 
whereas most beginning students in Latin are high-school pupils. 
As preliminary findings, however, the facts deserve to be called to 
the attention of those interested in the teaching of foreign language. 

The evidence in Column 4 of Table I from the standpoint of 
learning vocabulary, in Column 7 from the standpoint of transla- 
tion, and in Column ro from the standpoint of attentiveness points 
very decidedly to the fact that the visual method was the more 
effective of the two methods employed. The difference in the num- 
ber of words forgotten after about three weeks is slightly in favor 
of the visual method, as is also the difference in the number of errors 
in inflection and grammar. While the results of this experiment 
merely give tendency data, the facts indicate a significant potential 
value in the visual method. The newer method is of interest es- 
pecially because of the marked difference in attentiveness of the 
two groups. Whatever else the method achieves, it seems to be able 
to hold the interest of the pupils to a greater extent than does the 
textbook method of teaching. The method seems to offer possibili- 
ties in the teaching of modern foreign language and to deserve fur- 
ther careful experimentation. 


t Such a study is contemplated in the high schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CURRICULUM TITLES AND CURRICULUM CONSTANTS 
IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


CARTER V. GOOD 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


EDWARD D. ROBERTS 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Purpose of the study and source of the data.—The writers served 
on a committee which collected certain data for the Sixth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence.’ A questionnaire concerning 
the senior high school curriculum was sent to 250 cities with popu- 
lations of 30,000 or more according to the 1920 census. Time and 
the yearbook space available did not permit a complete analysis of 
the data secured from the 167 school systems which returned the 
questionnaire. Sixty-five of these school systems submitted their 
programs of studies organized in parallel curriculums and definite 
statements of the subjects required of all pupils enrolled in the vari- 
ous curriculums. The present report is concerned with the titles of 
the various senior high school curriculums in these sixty-five school 
systems and the subjects required or strongly recommended in the 
curriculums analyzed. The following list of cities represented in the 
study indicates a reasonably adequate cross-section of the country 
as a whole. Six cities are represented by more than one high school. 
Birmingham, Alabama Muncie, Indiana 
Pasadena, California Terre Haute, Indiana 
Denver, Colorado Dubuque, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colorado Sioux City, Iowa 
New Haven, Connecticut Newport, Kentucky 
Atlanta, Georgia Portland, Maine 
Joliet, Illinois Baltimore, Maryland 
Rockford, Illinois Cumberland, Maryland 
Kokomo, Indiana Everett, Massachusetts 


* Edward D. Roberts, A. J. Burton, Carter V. Good, and Louis W. Webb, “Cur- 
riculums Found in American Secondary Schools,” The Development of the High School 
Curriculum, pp. 59-82. Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. Wash- 
ington: Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1928. 
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Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Malden, Massachusetts 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Lansing, Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Camden, New Jersey 
East Orange, New Jersey 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Utica, New York 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Akron, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Lorain, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Portland, Oregon 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
Richmond, Virginia 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Spokane, Washington 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Orange, New Jersey 

Passaic, New Jersey 

Union City, New Jersey 
Auburn, New York 

Buffalo, New York 

Elmira, New York 

Niagara Falls, New York 
Rochester, New York 


Titles of curriculums offered or recommended.—The various cur- 
riculum titles were copied exactly as they were found in the printed 
or mimeographed programs of studies, and the frequencies were 
noted. During the process of tabulation no effort was made to com- 
bine under one heading curriculums of apparently similar content 
and organization. The exact titles were listed for the purpose of de- 
termining the extent of the diversified terminology employed in nam- 
ing curriculums in secondary schools. Later the curriculums were 
arranged under fourteen group headings, as shown in Table I. This 
table indicates the curriculum groups which are receiving the great- 
est emphasis in the school systems represented. Attention may be 
directed to the popularity of college-preparatory, commercial, home 
economics, and boys’ vocational curriculums. The sixty-five school 
systems offer a total of 466 curriculums, which are grouped under 
184 different titles. Of course, it is recognized that some of the titles 
are similar and cover organizations of subject matter which are 
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virtually the same. However, such facts only emphasize the de- 
sirability of adopting common titles for identical or similar organi- 
zations of courses. 

In an earlier study* one of the writers reported a total of 130 
curriculum titles discovered in an analysis of sixty-nine state and 
city programs of studies, including four-year high schools, senior 
high schools, and junior high schools; the present analysis reveals 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF CURRICULUM GROUPS AND NuMBER OF DIFFERENT 
Curricutum TitLes Group 


Total Number 


Curriculum Group of Curriculums 


ign 
General 
Home economics, household arts, and girls’ vocational. . . 
Manual, industrial, ~ agricultural arts and boys’ voca- 


Social studies 
Teacher-training 


an even greater diversity of terminology—184 different curriculum 
titles in the senior high schools in sixty-five school systems. The 
conclusions reached in the earlier study may well be reiterated. In- 
creased uniformity in the terminology employed in secondary-school 
curriculums should lessen the confusion which may arise when a pu- 
pil transfers from one school to another or enters college and when 
school officers, students of education, and investigators speak or 
write of the educational offerings of different high schools. Certainly 
accrediting agencies and associations of colleges and secondary 
schools could consider with profit this problem of standardization 


* Carter V. Good and Raymond E. Good, “Titles of Curriculums Offered or Sug- 
gested in Secondary Schools,” School Review, XXXV (September, 1927), 503-9. 


Total Number 
of Titles 

Academic and college or 45 
Ir 6 
41 4 
45 13 
83 38 
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of terminology. Possibly the writers have overemphasized the prob- 
lem of terminology to the neglect of a more fundamental issue. If 
even one-fifth of the 184 curriculum titles indicate distinctly differ- 
ent organizations of subject matter or courses, one may well inquire 


TABLE II 


SuByEcTs REQUIRED OR RECOMMENDED IN 466 SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUMS IN SIXTy-FIVE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


CurricuLum Groups 


Agricultural Arts 


Division oF SUBJECT 
MATTER 


ibject Appears in All 


dustrial, and 
and Boys’ Vocational and Technical 


Home Economics, Household Arts, and 
Girls’ Vocational 


Academic and College Preparatory 
General and Miscellaneous 
Teacher-training 
Number of Times Su 

Curriculums 


Art and Fine Arts 
Mathematics 

Music 

Physical Education* 


Commercial 


English 


Foreign Language 


Social Studies 


Manual, In 


Science 
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Industrial arts 
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* Curriculum is not offered before Grade X. 


33 
a Commercial subjects} 9 66 
Education.........] 0 ° 
English...........| 64 292 
% Foreign language...| 53 99 
Guidance..........] | 18 
1193 
4 52 
4 | 57 
if 58 1197 
0) |) | 9 31 
if 1153 
Social studies......} 38 152 
Commercial subjects} 1 120 
° 
98 174 
7 23 
Health............] 53] 2 263 
Home economics...| 2 55 
Industrial arts.....} 4 82 
Mathematics......| 86 276 
Science...........] 19 119 
Social studies......] 29 209 
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* Of the 466 curriculums, 292 are first offered in Grade IX, while the remaining curriculums, with 


few exceptions, are first offered in Grade X. 


Division oF SUBJECT 
MATTER 


Commercial subjects 
Commercial subjects 


Social studies. 


Grade XII: 
Art 


Science...... 


Mathematics. 


Art..... 


whether so great an amount of specialization in the secondary school 


can be justified. 
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Constants or required subjects in the various curriculum groups.— 
All the subjects required in the various curriculum groups were 
classified under thirteen divisions of subject matter—art, commer- 
cial subjects, education, etc. Table II, which shows the classifica- 
tion, is to be read as follows: In the ninety-one academic and col- 
lege-preparatory curriculums, art is required eight times, commercial 
subjects nine times, and English sixty-four times in Grade IX. The 
number of times English is required in Grade IX does not agree 
with the total number of curriculums in a given curriculum group 
since some of the curriculums are not offered before Grade X. An 
examination of Table II shows that the most frequently required 
subjects in all curriculums combined are English, foreign language, 
health, mathematics, science, and social studies. It is possible to 
secure from Table II a composite view of the subjects required in 
each year of each curriculum group. For example, in Grade IX the 
college-preparatory curriculum emphasizes English, foreign lan- 
guage, health, mathematics, science, and social studies, while the 
commercial curriculum stresses commercial subjects, English, 
health, science, and social studies. A comparison of Grades X, 
XI, and XII indicates decreasing emphasis on English, foreign 
language, health, and mathematics, continued emphasis on science, 
and increasing emphasis on the social studies as required subjects 
in progressing from Grade IX to graduation. 

The writers’ purpose is not to present this composite view of 
senior high school curriculums as a model to be followed by adminis- 
trators in setting up new curriculums or in reorganizing established 
curriculums. The uncritical worker must be cautioned against ac- 
cepting present practice or consensus of opinion as wholly desirable. 
However, this survey of 466 senior high school curriculums in sixty- 
five representative school systems may offer usable suggestions to 
those confronted with curriculum problems. 


SARCASM 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Teachers College, Columbja University 


A criticism regarding young teachers often made by pupils is 
that they are “‘sarcastic.”’ Not infrequently, perhaps most common- 
ly, these teachers are by nature and by training those with the great- 
est possibilities, but, when pupils think them sarcastic, they are 
handicapped in their efforts at immediate effectiveness and in their 
professional growth. This article will attempt to clarify the indefi- 
nite term, to show the effects of sarcasm, and to suggest means that 
may be used by supervisors to prevent sarcasm and to remedy any 
bad effects. 

The word “sarcasm” is derived from the Greek verb “to tear 
flesh,” a meaning that seems to persist in the popular mind, as in- 
dicated by the common association of words such as “cutting,” 
“biting,” and “irony.” It has as synonyms “ridicule,” “derision,” 
“mockery,” “irony,” and “satire,” and it is used by pupils almost 
to the exclusion of these other terms, which are not as common in 
their vocabulary, They consider that the user of sarcasm intends 
to be mean, bitter, stinging, scornful, contemptuous, spiteful, that 
he is unsympathetic and sneering, taking advantage of his position 
or training to inflict mental punishment and pain by belittling a 
pupil with intent to hurt. One pupil defined sarcasm as “a wise 
crack given in a mean fashion.” 

Bitter remarks made to pupils with intent to cause humiliation 
and suffering would find no defense. In fact, such remarks are rare 
even in the worst situations. The trouble lies in the interpretation 
of “intent.” What a teacher may intend to be a pleasantry, a 
witticism, a calmly stated correction, or a justified criticism may 
be, and often is, understood by the pupils to be sarcasm—ridicule 
with the purpose of self-display and the cheapening of others. It is 
obvious that‘the same remark made by different teachers, on dif- 
ferent occasions, or under different circumstances would be differ- 
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ently interpreted by pupils. The important point, however, is not 
what a teacher intends but what he effects. Almost anything in the 
way of criticism may be expressed without offense by a teacher who 
has the respect, confidence, and affection of his pupils. If he lacks 
them, he cannot be too wary in the form or in the tone of his repri- 
mands and criticisms. 

An experienced and successful teacher writes the following de- 
fense of what he considers sarcasm. 


I doubt whether the use of sarcasm is an abuse in secondary schools, al- 
though there are occasions when pupils complain. These are rare. Teachers on 
the whole are idealists, or they would not be in the profession. I should say that 
the venting of such punishment is on the decrease, just as the type of teacher 
has improved since the day of Squeers. 

Some very excellent teachers use sarcasm, and it has its place in the class- - 
room. Take the smart Aleck of a boy full of jazz, noise, and this modern type 
of unsophisticated sophistication, the boy who runs the home and puts his 
parents in their places, the bumptious specimen suffering from a superiority 
complex. Kindness he considers weakness, your help as a joke, for he is all- 
sufficient, and your interest an intrusion. The only thing that will puncture 
such a boy is a teacher’s contempt and an occasional flash of irony. He is help- 
less when confronted with that kind of treatment, and it lets out of him the 
dank air, which will send him the way of Aesop’s frog if he is not relieved. 
Sarcasm is the letalis harundo that brings down such game. Then it depends on 
the man. One of the best-beloved teachers this school has ever had was a past 
master in the use of sarcasm. The boys crowded around for more, for they 
saw behind it a real affection for them, and they loved his sharp darts better 
than sentiment. He was a builder of moral sinew. 

The complaint on the part of boys as to sarcasm when traced down is often 
found to be a revolt against vituperation. The boy thinks harsh words are 
sarcasm, and that is just exactly what they are not. Sarcasm and irony are 
quiet. A sneer is not sarcasm. 

On the whole, sarcasm is a bad practice and is resented by the boy who is 
really trying. It is a weapon that should be used but seldom and then on the 
boy whose dermis is proof against other accelerative instruments. Usually 
firmness with a bit of good-natured big bowwow gets results, and the boys love 
it. They dislike to be kept in line by surly, peevish, and touchy methods. 
They take the gaff like sports and come back for more if they see love behind 
it. Much depends on the boy and on the man. 

We have a boy here who came as a little prig of a Fauntleroy and ran a 
good chance of being dubbed a Miss Nancy. I have called him Jim instead of 
James and have roughed it up with him verbally. The other men have done the 
same, and he is taking his place here, a boy with humor and growing interest in the 
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rough and tumble. Such makes for sportsmanship and happiness. On the other 
hand, we rarely have a boy of the kind I have previously spoken of, but in such 
a case neither kindness nor a ten-inch shell is any good. Only the thin dart will 
puncture him and relieve him. 


The following illustrations furnished by pupils are quoted so 
that young teachers may see just what is considered sarcasm. 


You are getting to be one of our best students, aren’t you? 
If you know, surely the others do. 


If I were to stick a pin in you, I could take it out and sterilize it before you 
could say “Ouch!” 


So you’ve forgotten what the Aurora Borealis is? What a loss to science! 
The only person who ever knew has forgotten! 


The gum-chewing girl and the cud-chewing cow, 
There is a difference, I will allow. 

Oh, yes, I have it now. 

It’s the thoughtful expression on the face of the cow. 


[To a pupil habitually tardy who entered the class late] Miss , are 
you coming for today or tomorrow? 


[To a frequently inattentive boy who, after instructions had been given in 
manual training, asked, ‘Shall I saw this off?’’] No, bite it off. 

[To an inattentive boy] William, would you like to join the class for a while? 

Do you ever listen to anything? 


My, but you are a clever bunch today! 


These illustrations summon up a series of vivid pictures of high- 
school procedure: a tired or tense teacher with provocations with- 
out end. The remarks are feeble wit, especially when they are con- 
sidered out of their setting; some were made with obviously mean 
intent and are unjustifiable on any grounds. Possibly a few of them 
could have been made “with a smile,” as Owen Wister’s Virginian 
demanded, without giving offense. It cannot be denied, however, 
that they are representative of the remarks too commonly made by 
teachers who have not learned to “light the candle called ‘patience’ ”’ 
and who consequently are unnecessarily ineffective. 

Such remarks as those quoted are doubtless very infrequent even 
in the worst situations, but one drop of acid may cause much mis- 
chief. A subtle situation difficult to remedy is that caused when 
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pupils think a teacher is sarcastic and nothing is farther from his 
intent. Frequently he is unaware that what he has said has caused 
pain, humiliation, or bitterness. Such misinterpretation by pupils 
is often, perhaps usually, caused by a teacher’s wit that is too quick 
for younger minds to follow. Not understanding, they suspect that 
there is some hidden gibe and so use the blanket term “sarcasm.” 
The effect may be just as serious as that resulting from intended 
ridicule. A young teacher of quick wit should be made aware of this 
situation when it exists so that he may do everything in his power 
to eradicate the misconception and accomplish what he probably 
very much desires—relations with the pupils that will facilitate 
effective teaching. 

It is the judgment of an experienced group of school men that 
the young teachers most likely to be sarcastic are those who are 
naturally mentally alert, witty, and imaginative, with ability to 
sense a situation and to see analogies. These are admirable qualities, 
which supervision should be keen to direct to better uses. 

If it is intentional, sarcasm usually reveals and intensifies in a 
teacher a state of mind and an attitude that make effective work 
difficult if not impossible. A teacher is superior to his pupils in ma- 
turity and training and often in personality; that is an assumption 
when he is engaged. Intended sarcasm reveals too great a conscious- 
ness of superiority or a feeling of the necessity of making it evident. 
It is obvious that true sarcasm never secures the desired effect. 
Probably in the great majority of cases a teacher uses sarcasm with 
intent because he feels himself not wholly master of the situation; 
he has not been able to arouse interest, to secure adequate learning, 
or to control discipline. A temptation to be sarcastic should there- 
fore be considered a symptom of trouble, for which other remedies 
should be sought. Bernard Shaw says that the worst effect of tell- 
ing a lie is not that others will not believe the liar but that the 
liar cannot believe other people. Similarly, the worst effect of sar- 
casm may be a state of mind that suspects affronts from others when 
none are intended. 

Intended or not, sarcasm causes in many pupils humiliation, 
pain, fear, antagonism, and hatred, depending on the type of youth 
who receives it. On the other hand, an interesting series of papers 
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from Seniors in two secondary schools reveals that some pupils have 
skins that can turn sarcasm as the hide of the rhinoceros does ar- 
rows. They may even enjoy the sharp barbs if they are sufficiently 
clever. One pupil writes, “Sarcasm is amusing or boring according 
to cleverness.” Another pupil says, “It depends on whether or not 
it is deserved. If it is, I take it and grin. If not, it makes me angry.” 
A third pupil says, “If I know a teacher means to hurt, I despise 
and avoid him. If it is done jokingly, I like it.” Offsetting these re- 
ports are numerous others such as the following: “It upsets me 
completely.” “A teacher who uses sarcasm betrays his weakness 
and loses your confidence.” ‘Sarcasm irritates me and makes me 
impudent.” 

A wise educator has said that “you can’t chloroform a person 
when you criticize him.” Criticism is always painful. Necessary 
as it is in order to secure better work, the surgeon’s knife is likely 
to do more harm than good if it is anointed with venom. Probably 
sarcasm has occasionally deflated a pompous pupil so that he is in 
a state of mind that makes work possible, but for one instance of 
effectiveness there are hundreds of maleficent results. It usually 
causes hostility, and a hostile mind is a closed mind. 

It is unfair for a teacher to put a pupil in a position where his 
only defense is impudence. To a boy who entered the classroom 
and failed to close the door, a teacher said sarcastically, ‘““Were 
you raised in a barn?” “Yes,” replied the boy, “and it makes me 
homesick to hear your voice.”’ On both sides this is coarse wit, of 
which both teacher and pupil might well be ashamed. Consider the 
results: the teacher had no recourse, having fairly laid himself open 
to ridicule, and there can be no question as to which one was con- 
sidered the wittier by the class. A famous retort of the kind to a 
well-known professor is often quoted. He had ineffectually attempt- 
ed to cure tardiness by saying that the students in his class evident- 
ly thought they were coming to afternoon tea. Subsequently, when 
a young woman entered late, he sarcastically asked, “How will you 
have your tea?” “With lots of sugar,”’ she replied, ‘and no lemon.” 
Lacking this readiness of wit, pupils are likely to resort to impudence 
if they say anything at all. 

Ideal teaching invites and encourages spontaneity and co-opera- 
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tion. Sarcasm inhibits the former and makes the latter difficult. 
“T had a fine idea,” remarked a brilliant pupil as she left a recita- 
tion, “but I wouldn’t tell it in Ais class.” Likewise, it prevents free 
response both of questions and of contributions to a discussion. 
The unasked question leaves a hiatus of ignorance which may make 
later learning difficult, and the unmade contribution results in the 
dull class that is dragged along by the wearying efforts of the teach- 
er. For all these reasons it is obvious that sarcasm results in a waste 
of energy. One poisoned barb makes necessary far more work by 
the teacher than he would otherwise have to do if he had controlled 
an impulse. 

Worse than the immediate effects of sarcasm are the emotional- 
ized attitudes that it sets up in pupils. The writer has elsewhere 
attempted to show the effects, beneficent or maleficent, that atti- 
tudes highly charged with feeling have on the intellect and on ac- 
tion. That sarcasm sets up such attitudes in pupils more easily than 
is ordinarily suspected, there can be no doubt. When pupils are 
hostile to a teacher, they easily become hostile to the subject that 
he teaches and even to the school itself. They tend to study just 
as little as possible, to avoid the teacher and his subject in subse- 
quent elections of courses, and even to leave school. Such attitudes 
make easy misinterpretations of perfectly innocuous remarks or 
actions. They cause the serious acceptance or the invention of criti- 
cisms which otherwise would be impossible. A teacher who is con- 
sidered sarcastic is usually considered unsympathetic, unkind, un- 
fair, or mean. With such opinions of him in the minds of pupils, 
a teacher has a tremendous handicap. 

There is a final possible result of sarcasm to be mentioned. It 
tends to produce an inferiority complex in children who by nature 
are inclined in that direction. The bad effects of this state have 
been so emphasized by psychiatrists that it is unnecessary here to 
repeat their dicta. Of course, sarcasm is not the only cause, but it is 
obviously an important cause and a factor likely to aggravate the 
condition. Pupils most in need of sympathy, understanding, and 
personal help are doubtless the ones who suffer most from bitter 

t Thomas H. Briggs, Curriculum Problems, chap. ii. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. 
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wit. The teacher who said that for some misbehavior he had ex- 
coriated his pupils failed to remember that by the etymology of the 
verb he had “taken their hides off.” In such condition, literally or 
figuratively, they were in no state to work with enthusiasm. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


If sarcasm is rare in a school, it would be foolish to make either 
teachers or pupils sensitive to it by discussion. If it is common, 
however, in the practice of even one teacher, or if previous experi- 
ence has made the supervisor certain that it is likely to become a 
deterrent to good results, it should be discussed either with individ- 
ual teachers or at a faculty meeting. Of each method of procedure 
there are advantages and disadvantages. The former method mani- 
fests personal interest, but it is likely to wound the sensibilities of 
a teacher, to make him suspect a lack of confidence, and thus to 
cause him to be on the whole less enthusiastic and effective than he 
otherwise might be. The latter method is less likely to cause these 
results, but it also may fail to achieve its end, as human nature 
often inclines a person to apply general criticism to everyone but 
himself. In planning his program, the supervisor should distinguish 
between prevention and constructive criticism on the one hand 
and cure and corrective suggestions on the other. 

Intimate personal relations most effectively prevent sarcasm or 
minimize its bad effects. Therefore, young teachers should be es- 
pecially encouraged to know their pupils, to talk with them, invit- 
ing their confidences and discovering their interests. If a pupil who 
has suffered from sarcasm has some special ability, it is well to re- 
quest the teacher to co-operate with him in an activity that involves 
it. A boy who has accurate knowledge of radio or an aptitude for 
details can so win the respect of a teacher who works with him in 
repairing the school radio set or in handling the arrangements for 
an athletic meet that he is afterward protected. Respect inhibits 
sarcasm. 

A teacher who is inclined toward sarcasm is often helped by 
being made aware of the actual intellectual limitations of pupils 
and conscious of their need of help. Fresh from association with 
maturity and keenness, young teachers seldom realize that, however 
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weak pupils are, the obligation of the school is to build on what 
each one has, to develop each one according to his capacities, and 
that the ideal is to encourage personal growth by inviting, approv- 
ing, and directing initiative, free expression, and co-operation. A 
realization of pupils’ limitations and of their need of help may make 
a teacher receptive to the advice ‘“‘When tempted to be sarcastic, 
be kind.” If his own superiority is recognized by the supervisor, 
he may more easily accept the principle of noblesse oblige. A person 
fears to use sarcasm to one intellectually his superior; to one mani- 
festly his inferior he should be ashamed to use it lest he indict him- 
self of cowardice. . 

Teachers who realize that their pupils need criticism often do 
not know how to administer it. Here is an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to the supervisor, both for precept and for example. A teacher 
should be highly impersonal in criticism and highly personal in help- 
fulness. The motive of criticism, as of surgery, should be help. Dr. 
John Brown in Rab says that in the surgeon pity as an emotion is 
replaced by pity as a motive. The motive is appreciated not by 
declaration but partly by the manner of administration and chiefly 
by manifest beneficent results. When personal relations are right 
and the motive is benevolent, any criticism is possible. Young teach- 
ers need, too, to be made aware of the value of “face-saving.”’ After 
humiliation, especially in public, one is for a considerable period 
incapable of good work. A recall of personal experiences by any 
person will make this clear. 

As stated earlier, sarcasm usually emanates from wit, keen analy- 
sis, or a perception of analogy. It is a challenge to the supervisor 
to utilize these qualities in a gifted young teacher, to direct their 
use to some worthy end. As many variables are involved, no specific 
suggestions are possible. The supervisor must tax his own ingenuity 
to find outlets for power. He may well point out the effects on per- 
sonal and professional growth of the benevolent and the beneficent 
use of wit, comparing the lives of such men as Lamb and Pope and 
the careers of well-known teachers. Sarcasm is used by few great 
men and only by those whose virtues are so great as to palliate their 
brilliant cruelty. 

It may safely be assumed that no teacher wishes to be cruel, 
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that he is ashamed of petulant outbursts, and that he is far more 
often thought to be sarcastic than he really is. A teacher reputed 
among pupils to be sarcastic may profit from knowing the fact, 
from knowing what pupils think is sarcasm, and from being made 
to realize that unintended sarcasm is just as destructive as that 
which is malicious. He may be stimulated to more care by a reali- 
zation that one actual outburst of genuine sarcasm invites the 
wrong interpretation by pupils of a dozen witticisms and that a 
reputation for sarcasm, with its concomitant hatreds, is far easier 
to gain than it is to lose. James’s famous illustration concerning the 
formation of habit is apropos: one dropping of a ball of yarn will 
undo much winding. 

All teachers should be conscious of the effects on learning of 
classroom atmosphere, good and bad, and of the results of feeling 
attitudes set up in pupils toward a teacher, a subject, and the school 
itself. In the past far too little attention has been given to these 
matters. An attitude surcharged with emotions conditions the recep- 
tion of ideas, their interpretation, and their retention, draws people 
together for co-operative work or thrusts them apart, and stimu- 
lates to action or inhibits from action. Instances may easily be 
found of these effects. Hostile feeling attitudes, which easily result 
from the sarcasm of a teacher, cause pupils to be slow to receive 
ideas from him, to misinterpret what he says, to forget what is 
favorable for him and to retain what is bad, to co-operate unwilling- 
ly and hence ineffectively, and often to work as little as possible. 
Such attitudes are a frequent cause of such dislike of a subject that 
it is avoided when there are opportunities to elect further courses, 
and sometimes they invite so much dissatisfaction that the pupil 
withdraws from school entirely. 

A dangerous though occasionally an effective means of emphasiz- 
ing the unfavorable results of sarcasm is for a supervisor to open a 
conference with a sarcastic attack on some teacher with whom a 
previous understanding has been had. After sufficient tension has 
been secured, an explanation, a request for introspection concern- 
ing the states of mind set up, and discussion follow. This program 
should never be attempted by a supervisor who is not assured of 
such soundly established relations with his teachers that it will not 
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be misunderstood. The most careful planning and the most careful 
handling of the discussion are needed to insure the desired results. 

Several years ago Laird reported the effects of sarcasm in high 
school as recalled by ninety-two college students.’ Repeating his 
study with 370 graduate students, the writer found similar results, 
which are shown in Table I. This table also reports Laird’s results 
and the results of an unpublished study of 152 high-school Seniors 
in Aurora, Illinois. The data give little comfort to those who may 
argue that sarcasm is occasionally justifiable. They show clearly 
that sarcasm even to one who may deserve it is far more likely to 
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PERCENTAGE OF Hicu-Scnoor Purtts Workinc Better, THE SAME, OR WoRSE 
AFTER SARCASM BEFORE OTHERS, TO OTHERS, AND IN PRIVATE 


Srupy Avrora, 


Srupy sy Lamp Srupy By Briccs ILLINOIS 


Same | Worse | Better | Same Better 


22.1) 68.1] 10.1] 12.9] 77. 2 
51.2] 22.6 46.2 
48.7] 29.7 16.9 


harm others than to do good to the individual. The several per- 
centages in the table furnish data for interesting deductions, which 
the reader may make for himself. 

A teacher who has the habit of sarcasm should be shown in con- 
ference verbatim reports of what he has said. Almost always, es- 
pecially when considered out of their setting, they will seem to him 
puerile, petty, and unworthy. If they do not, he may be impressed 
by what some older teachers whom he respects think of them. 

When pupils have suffered from sarcasm, are unusually sensitive, 
and have therefore become critical of a teacher, the situation should 
be frankly discussed with them in a private conference. The prin- 
cipal may well begin by acknowledging that the sarcasm of the 
teacher, when substantiated, is unjustifiable and to be regretted. 
Then he may recall the provocation and ask the pupils what they 
think should have been done under the circumstances. Probably 


* Donald A. Laird, “How the High School Student Responds to Different In- 
centives To Work,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, XXX (December, 1923), 358-65. 
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the pupils will seldom think that sarcasm should have been used, 
but they may appreciate that their own criticisms should be miti- 
gated. The principal can then well discuss the intentions of the 
teacher and his good qualities, an appreciation of which is the basis 
for an improvement of the strained relations. 

It is well, too, for pupils to appreciate that they have responsi- 
bilities other than that of refraining from provoking unpleasant out- 
bursts from a teacher. One thing that every person has to learn is 
how to get on with others. A wise father, after listening to the angry 
report of a teacher by his son, said, ‘““He probably is all that you 
think he is, but do you expect every man with whom you must 
work in this world to be fair, considerate, and generous? This is the 
best opportunity you will have, far less expensive than when you 
are earning your daily bread, to learn to get along with such a man 
as you say this teacher is.” It does not pay to be sensitive. Pupils 
may very properly be led to see that by hostile attitudes toward a 
teacher they are preventing themselves from acquiring what they 
are attending school to get. In exceptional cases, when feeling is 
acute and the principal suspects that the pupils are being supported 
at home in their attitudes, he should make the preceding points in 
conference with the parents. 
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AN INVESTIGATION IN INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 
IN NORTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOLS: 


JOHN M. BOOTH 
Sandpoint High School, Sandpoint, Idaho 


The general problem of extra-curriculum activities has come in 
the past few years to occupy a very large part of the attention of 
school men. A great deal of material relating to this subject has 
been published in both periodical and book form. Much of this ma- 
terial, however, has been of the philosophic trend and goes into 
detail as to what “should” be the objectives and the plan of admin- 
istration of these activities. This has real value, but, if it is con- 
tinued indefinitely, it becomes merely a rehashing and reiteration 
of truisms. 

This article is based on a study which was designed to break 
away from these introspective tendencies and to discover at least 
in one of the branches of extra-curriculum activities (1) what “are” 
the objectives and (2) what “is” the plan of administration in gen- 
eral operation. Obviously, to answer these questions in detail, a 
far-reaching and exhaustive study would have to be made. This 
study does not attain that magnitude, but the writer feels that some 
definite progress has been made. 

Four hundred and twenty-five questionnaires, three pages in 
length, were sent out. Practically every high school in the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana having fifty or more pu- 
pils received a copy. The return of 310 questionnaires indicated a 
wholesome interest in the subject. 

As a matter of convenience in the tabulation and evaluation of 
_ the data, six classes of schools were established, based on enrolment, 

t The study here reported was conducted under the auspices of the Inland Empire 
Education Association. The writer was assisted in arranging the questionnaire and in 
tabulating and evaluating the replies by a committee composed of D. H. Holloway, 
principal of the Boise High School, Boise, Idaho; J. J. Rae, superintendent of schools, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; and R. D. Russell, professor of education, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 
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as indicated in Table I. Throughout this article the schools will be 
discussed in terms of this classification. For further convenience, 
all comparisons are reduced to a percentage basis. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE HiGH SCHOOLS ON THE 


Basis OF ENROLMENT 
Enrolment 


It is of some interest to note the relative popularity of the dif- 
ferent branches of athletics. Of the schools reporting, 100 per cent 
use basket-ball for interscholastic competition ; 76 per cent use track; 
75 per cent use football; 57~per cent, baseball; and 20 per cent, 
volley ball. Boxing, wrestling, and swimming were mentioned by 
less than 10 per cent of the schools. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS INCLUDING GAMES FOR GIRLS IN 
THEIR INTERSCHOLASTIC PROGRAMS 


That the tendency for girls to participate in interscholastic ath- 
letics decreases markedly as schools increase in size is shown in 
Table II. The 73 per cent for all schools is due to the large number 
of small schools reporting. While 73 per cent of all the schools in- 
clude games for girls in their interscholastic programs, there is, with 
the exception of Class 5, a constant and marked decrease in the 
percentage of schools which do so. This decrease may: be ascribed 
in part at least to the fact that smaller communities, lacking in op- 
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portunities for diversion that are enjoyed by larger communities, 
look to the schools as the source of community enterprise and use 
anything that the schools can offer. It may also be due in part to 
the realization on the part of executives of larger school systems, 
who have had on the whole more experience, that interscholastic 
athletics for girls is of doubtful value both from a physical stand- 
point and from a social standpoint. 

Most of the schools reporting have definite forms of intramural 
athletics, ranging from a class tournament at the beginning of each 
sport season to a definitely organized and carefully worked-out 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE REPLIES TO 
Question, “Do You THINK THE INTRAMURAL SPORT 
ProcraM CAN EVER COMPLETELY DISPLACE THE 
INTERSCHOLASTIC?”’ 


program of sports beginning in the autumn and merging one into 
another throughout the year. The greater number of schools, of 
course, have programs of the former type, as only the larger schools 
have enough pupils to adhere to the latter plan. There is, too, some 
duplication in that formal work in the required gymnasium classes 
may be classified as intramural athletics. 

It is significant to note the trend of opinion as to the relative 
merits of intramural athletics and interscholastic athletics. It has 
been frequently urged that the latter be replaced by the former. 
Table III summarizes the replies to the question, “Do you think 
the intramural sport program can ever completely displace the in- 
terscholastic?” A relatively constant opinion is seen here, and the 
preponderance of that opinion indicates how firmly intrenched 
is the present system. By an equally large majority, the schools 
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indicated that they would continue to participate in interscholastic 
athletics even if tradition as a factor could be entirely disregarded. 

It is the opinion of the majority of school executives that the 
athletic championship programs are being carried to an extreme 
point although, as in the case of interscholastic athletics for girls, 
this feeling is more apparent in the larger schools. Table IV, which 
summarizes the replies to four questions, is enlightening on this 
point. A very interesting comparison is afforded by this table. The 
percentage of those who are in favor of discontinuing state football 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE REPLIES TO FouR QUESTIONS 
RELATING TO STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Do You WE SHoutp WE 

Are CARRYING OvuR DISCONTINUE STATE 

CHAMPIONSHIP PRo- F BASKET-BALL 
Grams Too Far? | CHAMPIONSHIPS? | CHAMPIONSHIPS? 


Yes No Yes 


51 49 28 
62 38 30 
73 27 40 
60 40 28 
72 28 45 
88 12 43 


66 34 31 


championships is in no case below 50 and reaches 88 in the larger 

schools. All schools are more interested in state basket-ball tourna- 

ments and even more in state track meets although in the case of 

both basket-ball and track the tendency for the larger schools to 

register the greatest objection is apparent. The size of football | 
teams, the excessive expense of trips, and the extension of the season - 
into the period of inclement weather are doubtless major factors in 
the unpopularity of football from a championship standpoint. Bas- 
ket-ball is really the major high-school sport, and its popularity in 
the matter of championships is thereby explained. It is rather sur- 
prising, however, that track, which is almost a total loss as a reve- 
nue-producer, should outrank basket-ball in this respect. Possibly 
the explanation lies in the fact that the smaller schools, which can- 
not often hope to develop championship teams in other sports, may, 


SHOULD WE 
DISCONTINUE 
State Track 

MEETS? 
Yes No No Yes No 
53 47 72 24 76 
64 36 7° 26 74 
CVciodvavdowees 66 34 55 40° 60 
80 20 57 32 68 
Allschools....} 61 39 69 26 74 
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by virtue of having one or two outstanding athletes, appear in 
championship competition at a track meet. Whether the preponder- 
ance of the vote against state football championships will have any 
influence with state boards of athletic control in arranging their 
annual programs is a matter of conjecture. 

Unpleasant aspects of the athletic program are the hard feeling 
and the strained relations often existing between towns and schools 
as a result of differences of opinion or misunderstanding following 
athletic contests. Probably there are few schools that have not at 
some time been involved in a wholly unpleasant dispute. However, 
almost 85 per cent of all the schools replied in the negative to the 
question, “Do you consider the hard feelings . . . . over athletic 
contests to be a great enough problem to constitute an argument 
for their discontinuance?” Many agree that it is at times a grave 
problem but one to be dealt with in order that the beneficial results 
may be achieved. It is of interest to note that this question elicited 
more spontaneous replies, written on the margins of the question- 
naires, than did all the remaining questions combined. In the main, 
these volunteer contributions assigned the responsibility for the ill 
feeling to three elements. Some believe that the ill feeling is the re- 
sult of the influence of incompetent officials; some believe that it is 
due to improper management by coaches and executives; and some 
believe that the trouble exists in the towns as independent of the 
schools and that conditions are usually helped rather than hindered 
by the friendly relations between schools. 

However diverse the assignment of the responsibility, practically 
all agree as to the proper course for the solution of the problem— 
to sever relations for a few years until good feeling is restored. Many 
executives, however, may here see the false economy they have 
sometimes practiced in securing local referees for contests in order 
to reduce the expenses. It is not likely that the cost of competent 
out-of-town officials is out of proportion to the service they render. 

An attempt was made to determine the prevailing plan of ad- 
ministration and the usual line of authority in the administration 
of athletic policies. This was largely unsuccessful because in a great 
many of the smaller schools the superintendent and the principal, 
or the principal and the coach, are one man. Not infrequently a 
single individual was found to be holding all three positions. 
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A relatively small number of the principals had to admit that 
the coaches do not remain in the locker-rooms or in the gymnasiums 
until all the boys have left the school in the evening after practice. 
Some said, “He is supposed to, but I notice that he doesn’t always 
do so.” A large number admitted that they have in their own ex- 
perience discovered undesirable moral situations resulting from lack 
of attention to this detail. The term “undesirable moral situations” 
is used in a general sense and refers to anything from malingering 
to definite unsocial practices. Foul and abusive language is prob- 
ably the most usual form. It is agreed that no part of the coach’s 
work is as important as that of developing in the boys clean thoughts 
and social habits. His influence in this direction is more potent in 
the dressing-room than on the playing floor or in the classroom. 

Oddly enough, there is more laxity in this respect in the larger 
schools than in the smaller schools. This is probably not due to 
lack of acuteness on the part of the executives in the larger schools. 
It is doubtless due to the fact that in the smaller schools it is the 
duty of the coaches to lock the buildings after practice, while in the 
larger schools this is the duty of the night janitors. Several princi- 
pals remarked that they would be more exacting on this point in 
the future; and one principal said that, “whether the result of this 
questionnaire will be of value to its author, it is invaluable in that 
it will set to thinking all who fill it out.” 

About 50 per cent of the principals require squad members to 
have physical examinations. As the question was vague, its value 
was slightly impaired. Some principals said that a physical examina- 
tion is required only in special cases. What was desired was to know 
how many schools adhere to a rigid practice of requiring all candi- 
dates for athletic teams to present physicians’ certificates of fitness. 
In some schools the co-operation of local physicians is enlisted for 
this purpose, usually without cost to boy or school. It is safe to as- 
sume that in most schools the matter of physical examinations does ° 
not receive serious consideration. A great many of the principals 
feel that as a rule boys are kept on the practice field or floor too 
long at a time, some admitting an open difference of opinion with 
the coaches on this point. 

A general financial stability is indicated in the affirmation by 
at least two-thirds of the schools reporting that their athletic pro- 
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grams are self-supporting. Of the schools whose athletic programs 
are not self-supporting, sixty-one drew funds from other student ac- 
tivities; fifty-two used benefit plays and dances; fifteen had school- 
district funds, most of which, however, was used to rent practice 
halls by districts that have no gymnasiums; fourteen referred to 
the “student ticket”; and nine resorted to subscriptions from towns- 
people. 

Some schools that claimed to have self-supporting athletic pro- 
grams apparently misunderstood the question, as they also referred 
to the outside sources of revenue cited, but the number so doing 


TABLE V 
Gate REcErIPpTs For ALL ATHLETIC GAMES OF 202 SCHOOLS DURING 1926-27* 


Number of 
Schools 
Replying 


Minimum Maximum 
Receipts Receipts Total 


54 $1,860 |$ 24,357 
67 2,520 47,496 
30 6,700 | 38,338 
16 5,000 24,408 
14 2,500 16,706 
21 7,500 64,081 


All schools.........] 202 $7,500 |$215,446 


was not sufficiently great to invalidate the data. One principal an- 
swered the question, “Is your athletic program generally self-sup- 
porting?” by saying, “Yes, all but the coach!” 

The replies showed a surprising number of schools in which ath- 
letic accounts are not kept separately, and many principals were 
unable to give estimates of the magnitude of the athletic programs 
from a financial standpoint. In many cases replies such as the fol- 
lowing were received: ‘I am new here this year, and my predecessor 
left no record.” This type of answer was, of course, more frequent 
in the case of the smaller schools although it was made occasionally 
by larger schools. 

From those schools which were able to give definite answers to 
questions on financial standings the data in Table V were obtained. 
Table VI shows the expenses for officials, guaranties, incidentals, 
etc., in the same schools. 


4 
Class Average 
$1,067 
| 
if 
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A comparison of Tables V and VI shows that there is a slight 
tendency in Classes 3, 4, 5, and 6 for the expenses to exceed the 
receipts, although the difference is not marked. One school in Class 
3 and another school in Class 4 with extensive programs had ex- 
penses that greatly exceeded their receipts. The fact that the schools 
which furnished the figures for these tables report expenses greater 
than their receipts but at the same time a large majority of all 
schools reporting claim solvency in their athletic programs may be 
taken, possibly, to indicate a measure of undue optimism on the 
part of schools which do not keep accurate records. Tables V and 
VI are of value to principals who wish to compare the cost of their 


TABLE VI 
EXPENSES OF INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS OF 202 SCHOOLS IN 1926-27 


Number of 
Minimum Maximum 
Schools Ex : Total Average 


Replying 


54 $150 $1,400 |$ 21,409 | $ 306 
67 IIo 2,250 44.735 668 
30 300 6,000 38,661 1,289 
16 300 5,000 24,686 1,543 
14 325 2,300 17,643 1,260 
21 800 7,400 65,582 3,122 


202 $110 $7,400 |$212,716 $1,053 


athletic programs with the cost of the athletic programs in other 
schools of the same size. It will be noted that some rather large 
schools spent very little on interscholastic athletics. 

The 202 schools reporting show an aggregate expenditure of 
$212,716 for interscholastic athletics. There are approximately 425 
schools in the four states covered by the study. If it is assumed that 
those schools not reporting average comparably with those which 
reported, it is safe to say that in these four states alone approximate- 
ly $500,000 was spent on interscholastic athletics during the year 
1926-27. 

The question whether schools are forced into expensive athletic 
programs by pressure brought to bear by those outside the school 
is answered definitely in the negative. Practically every principal 
would prefer to continue at a loss whatever branch of athletics is 
responsible for the loss in the general program. 


Class 
All schools......... 
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One of the most significant questions included in the study is 
the following. 


By placing appropriate numbers before the following objectives, please 
list them in the order in which you believe them to have been stressed as ob- 
jectives of interscholastic athletics. 

General health 

— b) Fair play in competition 

— ¢) Winning games 

Motivating scholarship 

— e) Doing one’s best 

— f) Holding pupils in school 

— g) Drawing pupils to school 

__ hk) Contribution to moral stamina 

— 1) Contribution to social stamina 


TABLE VII 
Ranks ASSIGNED TO OBJECTIVES BY SCHOOLS IN CLaSs 1 (50-100 PUPILs) 


RANKS 


OBJECTIVE 


a 
~ 


8 


General health 

Fair play in competition 
Winning ga 

Motivating scholarship 

Doing one’s best 

Holding pupils in school 
Drawing pupils to school 
Contribution to moral stamina . 
Contribution to social stamina. . 


9 
I 
4 
4 
2 
3 
12 
19 


on on CONW DO 


an 


It is not claimed that these objectives are all that are to be 
sought in athletics; nor are they mutually exclusive. Among those 
omitted might be “‘personal glory” and “‘school spirit and loyalty,” 
but more was to be gained than lost by making the list brief. A 
cumbersome list would be less carefully arranged, this difficulty be- 
ing encountered even in the list of nine objectives. Some principals 
selected only two or three objectives, ignoring the rest. Some ar- 
ranged the whole list but assigned only two or three values; that is, 
they ranked three or four objectives collectively as “1” and the 
remainder as ‘‘2.”” Such replies were not tabulated for the final 
evaluation. 

A tabulation was made for each class. Table VII illustrates the 
method. Thus, sixteen schools in Class 1 listed general health as 


‘ 
I 2 3 4 5 
1/9} 9] 7] 5 59 
19| 28) 7| 7] 7 13 
26; 9] 5] 7 14 
si 91 82 
8 | ro] 15 | 15 22 
if 8 | 13 | 13 | 11 | 11 13 
4] 12] 10] 7 8 99 
9] 9| 7 84 
Sie 
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the objective most stressed; nineteen schools listed fair play in com- 
petition; and twenty-six schools listed winning games. General 
health was given second place by nine schools; fair play in competi- 
tion, by twenty-eight schools; etc. 

It will be noted that first place is given more frequently to win- 
ning games than to any other single objective and that last place 
is given more frequently to winning games than to any other ob- 
jective except contribution to social stamina. This situation is char- 
acteristic of the tables for the other classes of schools. In only one 
class is the number of schools ranking winning games last greater 
than the number of schools ranking it first. The totals for all schools 
give winning games first place seventy-five times and last place 
fifty-five times. 

It is possible that some principals ranked the objectives in the 
order in which they “should be stressed” rather than in the order 
in which they “have been stressed.” Those so doing would, of 
course, rank winning games last. Some principals were kind enough 
to give two rankings, one according to “‘should” and one according 
to “have.” 

The average ranks were obtained as follows: The frequency of 
each objective in each rank was multiplied by the number indicating 
that rank, thus giving nine products of frequency and rank for each 
objective. These nine products were added together, and the sum 
was divided by the sum of the nine frequencies for the particular 
objective. 

This process was repeated for each of the nine objectives, and 
the entire process was repeated for each of the seven classes of 
schools. For each class of schools the average ranks were arranged 
from the lowest to the highest, and the resulting list was assumed 
to indicate the order in which the principals of the schools in the 
particular class think these objectives have been stressed as aims 
of interscholastic athletics. 

From Table VII the following ranking of the objectives of the 
schools in Class 1 is derived. 

1. Fair play in competition 

2. Holding pupils in school 

3. Winning games 

4. Doing one’s best 

5. General health 
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6. Motivating scholarship 

7. Drawing pupils to school 

8. Contribution to moral stamina 
g. Contribution to social stamina 


The rankings for all the classes are shown in Table VIII. There 
are two outstanding characteristics to be noted in a comparison of 
these rankings. The first is the uniformity with which fair play in 
competition is given first place, and the second is the uniform relega- 
tion of drawing pupils to school, contribution to moral stamina, and 
contribution to social stamina to the bottom of the list. The psy- 
chological factor that the first items in a list receive the most care- 


TABLE VIII 
RANKING OF OBJECTIVES IN THE SCHOOLS IN Eacu CLAss 


Class 1 | Class 2} Class 3 | Class 4} Class 5 | Class 6 


Fair play in competition 
Winning games 

Motivating scholarship 

Doing one’s best 

Holding pupils in school 
Drawing pupils to school 
Contribution to moral stamina... . 
Contribution to social stamina... . 


DW AHL 


0 CONN HW 


nN UNIT HS 


ful consideration is undoubtedly in operation here. Furthermore, it 
is possible that the last two objectives are so general in nature, en- 
compassing in their meaning most of the other objectives, that the 
principals found it difficult to give them places among the more 
specific objectives. 

Certainly the response to the request to rank the objectives is 
a hopeful sign. If fair play in competition really characterizes in- 
terscholastic athletics and boys are trained in habits of real sports- 
manship under trying circumstances, the schools contribute much 
toward making them co-operative members of society. Life is largely 
competition, and most of the social evils are the result of lack of 
fair play on the part of someone. 

If the boys who participate in interscholastic athletics practice 
fair play in competition, interscholastic athletics is worthy of its 
place in the general scheme of education. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The administration of the high school—There have been two types of writers 
on the general topic of high-school administration, namely, those who have 
done little more than to summarize current practices and those who, with more 
or less experiential background, have expressed mere opinions on the subject. 
The growing needs for a science of high-school administration demand some- 
thing more than the mere enumeration of current practices and the consequent 
following of modal tendencies or the accumulation of personal opinions. 

A recent textbook! attempts to go beyond current practices and to formu- 
late and to apply certain fundamental principles on which high-school admin- 
istration must be based. An effort is made to synthesize the best current prac- 
tices and to interpret them in the light of the generally accepted democratic 
philosophy of education. The author indicates that the time has come for 
“the empirical to give way to the rational,” for “the cut-and-try of common 
practice to begin to seek interpretation and guidance in fundamental principles,” 
for merit rather than tradition and custom to become the basis of high-school 
administration. “The present text is an attempt not to neglect current prac- 
tices but to determine the principles upon which high-school administration 
must be based, to restate such practices in the light of those principles, and in 
a measure to study the lines along which rational scientific procedure may well 
advance in the immediate future” (p. v). 

The “fundamental principles of administration” which the author en- 
deavors to apply in working out the details of high-school administration are 
as follows: (1) Considerations of training outweigh considerations of procedure. 
(2) Responsibility and control must run parallel; hence a maximum of authority 
should be delegated to subordinates. (3) The unity of the entire system must 
be realized. (4) The initiative must come from the workers themselves. (5) All 
workers should have a maximum part in the determination of policies. (6) The 
special capacity of every worker should be utilized. (7) All functions should be 
clearly defined. (8) Relative values should be recognized. (9) Human limita- 
tions must be appreciated. (10) Participation should be conterminous with per- 
formance of function. 


* Herbert H. Foster, High School Administration. New York: Century Co., 1928. 
Pp. xviii+666. $2.75. 
7°7 
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The author has been guided by the foregoing principles in the treatment of 
each problem of high-school administration and has gone into considerable de- 
tail at times in the formulation of additional guiding principles. 

The book is divided into six parts, nineteen chapters, five appendixes of 
useful materials, and an exhaustive, well-organized bibliography. Part I, “The 
Scientific Basis for Administration,” presents the socialized, pupil-centered 
philosophy of education, the objectives of secondary education, and the funda- 
mental principles of administration. Part II, “The Faculty,” deals with the 
nature, function, and policies of the principalship and the selection, improve- 
ment, evaluation, salaries, assignment, and control of teachers. Part III, “The 
Pupils and Their Needs,”’ deals with the personnel of the student body; physical, 
vocational, and social needs; provisions for individual differences in pupil abili- 
ties and achievement; and the promotion and graduation of pupils. Part IV, 
“The Studies,” is a discussion of the curriculum, supervision of classroom teach- 
ing, special types of school work, and the daily program. Part V, “The School 
Life,” deals with the training of the student body, the school life of the pupils, 
and the non-conforming pupil. Part VI, “Management and Relations,” deals 
with the problems of management, finances, records, external relations of the 
high school, and the small high school. 

Although the book is an improvement in many respects over those which 
have been written previously on high-school administration, it is difficult to see 
wherein it is any more scientific than its predecessors in the field. The princi- 
ples set forth, however carefully thought out and worded, are generalizations, 
the supporting facts for which are lacking or at least not furnished by the au- 
thor. So far as the contents of the book indicate, there is a total lack of scien- 
tific procedure. If the principles set forth had been arrived at inductively, the 
book would make a much stronger appeal from the scientific point of view. As it 
is, the principles are presented a priori at the beginning of the book as deductions 
from the doctrine of socialized education. A more descriptive title for the book 
would be “A Philosophy of High-School Administration, with Suggested Ap- 
plications.” The book is very readable and should stimulate critical examina- 


tion and further research. 
Guy A. LAcKEY 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


A study of the effects of various types of learning on behavior. —The National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters has undertaken a program of in- 
vestigation for the purpose of increasing the effectiveness of safety instruction 
in the school. The second publication! in the series has been prepared by James 

t James Vaughn, Positive versus Negative Instruction: An Experimental Study of 
the Effects of Various Types of Instruction on Behavior. New York: National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1928. Pp. viii+-172. 
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Vaughn, who conducted his experiments at the University of Chicago while 
he held a fellowship provided by the bureau. 

The experiments were directed toward the solution of a specific phase of 
the whole problem. They were concerned with the one question of the relative 
effectiveness of positive instruction and several forms of negative instruction. 
The comparisons were made under the rigidly controlled conditions of the lab- 
oratory. There is a widespread theory that all negative instruction is bad. 
Teachers are frequently instructed never to say “don’t” to a child. Apart from 
the fact that this injunction contradicts itself, there is a serious question wheth- 
er it is supported by anything other than sentiment. An experimental attack 
on the question is pertinent. 

The general procedure of the experiment consisted in requiring the subjects 
to perform some act, the instructions being given now in the positive form and 
now in some negative form. The relative effectiveness of the instructions was 
ascertained by measuring the efficiency of performance in each case. The three 
types of activity performed were beginning a movement on the appearance of a 
green light and stopping it as rapidly as possible on the appearance of a red 
light, running a stylus between two lines without touching either one, and run- 
ning a pencil maze which was hidden from view. 

Under the simple positive instructions the subject was told the act which 
he was to perform. With this were compared various other instructions. For 
example, the subject was told in detail how the act could be performed most 
effectively, or he was told what he was not to do instead of what he was to do. 
In other cases he was threatened with punishment if he did not perform the 
act as he was instructed. In some cases punishment was actually inflicted. 

The conclusions of the study are too numerous to be summarized here, but, 
in general, they indicate that negative instructions, and in some cases even 
punishment, are more effective than positive instructions. Instructions must 
in some manner catch and hold the attention. This study does not pretend to 
reveal the types of instruction which are most effective under all circumstances, 
but it does make an important contribution to the solution of the problem. 
The full solution is to be found in extensions of the laboratory type of investiga- 
tion and in parallel studies in the classroom. This study represents a much 
longer step toward the solution of the problem than has been taken by any 


previous study. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Some experiments in character-testing.—With the success of the testing ac- 
tivities in various phases of education has come an increasing desire for means 
of measuring the important traits of character. The relatively small amount 
of work done in this field testifies to the difficulty of fulfilling this desire. An ac- 
count? has been published of a portion of the elaborate investigations that have 


* Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies in Deceit. Studies in the Nature of 
Character, I. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xxii+414+viii+306. 
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been carried on by the Character Education Inquiry of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, in co-operation with the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. Studies in Deceit reports the results secured in the attempt to meas- 
ure deceptive behavior and to determine its relation to certain factors, such as 
age, sex, intelligence, and health. 

The report is divided into two major parts. Book One treats of the general 
methods used and the results secured by the inquiry; Book Two is a detailed 
description of the statistical methods employed and of the data secured through- 
out the study. 

The authors carefully review the previous investigations in measuring de- 
ceit and then describe the tests they selected or devised for the study. Cheat- 
ing, lying, and stealing are the three types of deceptive conduct studied. Cheat- 
ing was measured by noting the pupils’ conduct in certain classroom situations, 
such as class exercises and class tests, in which cheating was possible; in various 
athletic contests; in games at parties; and in situations involving school work 
done at home. Lying was measured by asking questions about the pupils’ 
procedures on certain school tests and by having the pupils answer a series of 
personal questions involving acts of conduct which have received widespread 
social approval but which are at the same time rarely performed (p. 98). Steal- 
ing was measured by noting the pupils’ conduct in games at parties and in 
classroom situations where opportunity to take money or small articles was 
provided. 

In the second phase of the investigation the results of the deception tests 
were studied with reference to their relation to such factors as age, intelligence, 
sex, physical condition, emotional instability, socio-economic background, and 
cultural background. Eleven thousand children were used in the study, and 
some interesting results are reported. 

The cautious reader will probably regret that more effort was not devoted 
to the validation of the tests used. The authors are not entirely unaware of this 
point. Inasmuch as the conclusions depend on the validity of the tests, more 
effort should have been devoted to a determination of their validity. 

In spite of this limitation, the book contains much that is worth while for 
all who are interested in character-testing and much that is indispensable for 
the investigator in this field. 

R. H. OJEMANN 


Functional values of extra-curriculum activities—Much of the literature deal- 
ing with extra-curriculum activities has to do with the myriads of different ac- 
tivities that have grown up here and there and with the mechanics of their opera- 
tion. Back of the literature are the practices. Specific objectives serving as con- 
trols of practices are not as evident as they should be. The litérature indicates 
that too many schools foster extra-curriculum activities without the necessary 
critical analysis of such activities in the light of sound educational values to 
be attained. 
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The authors of Socializing the Pupil through Extra-curricular Activities 
point out in a practical way how eight different types of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities may function in the socialization of the pupil. The implication is that, 
if an activity does not have the proper functional value in the development 
of the adolescent, that activity should not have a place in a well-administered 
secondary school. The eight different types of activities are special-interest 
clubs, pupil participation in the administration of the school, interscholastic 
activities, honor awards, school and community activities, social-welfare agen- 
cies, purely social activities, and training in morals and manners. 

It is shown how the special-interest club may aid the pupil to discover a 
dominant interest in life and provide an opportunity for self-expression; how 
participation in the affairs of the school may be a laboratory for effective train- 
ing in citizenship; how interscholastic activities, if properly conducted, may de- 
velop esprit de corps and the highest ideals of conduct; how the judicious 
awarding of honors may stamp certain accomplishments as eminently worth 
while; how the activities in the school as a community, such as the publications 
and the assemblies, may train for later community leadership; how participa- 
tion in social-welfare activities in the school may lead to contributions to worthy 
social enterprises in later life; how purely social activities may be regulated or 
guided in the light of the attainment of necessary social graces; and how the 
problem of training in manners and morals may be attacked. 

The problem of the high-school fraternity is not evaded; nor is the problem 
of social dancing. To meet the fraternizing desires of young people, the authors 
indicate how a wholesome social program may be provided. The Decatur course 
in manners and morals is especially worthy of consideration. The authors ad- 
vocate attacking the problem of teaching manners and morals by direct meth- 
ods, by indirect methods, and by a combination of direct and indirect methods. 

The book may serve almost as a library on the subject of extra-curriculum 
activities. Each chapter is followed by an excellent annotated bibliography. 
The digest of the literature pertaining to the subject which is given in the Ap- 
pendix is comprehensive. The authors have brought together everything worth 
while in the field in a convenient form for busy principals and teachers who are 
interested in training boys and girls for properly balanced living. 

W. W. Haccarp 

JoureT TownsHrp ScHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Jotret, 


Orienting pupils for the workaday world.—The ever increasing extent to 
which courses in occupational information are being introduced into the schools 
challenges those in possession of facts about the work of the world to produce 
publications suitable for use in these courses. A decade ago any attempt to 


t Thomas M. Deam and Olive M. Bear, Socializing the Pupil through Extra-curricu- 
lar Activities. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+324. 
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provide instruction that would make possible more intelligent occupational 
choices was difficult because of a dearth of printed material available for class- 
room use. The present situation, however, is very different so far as the volume 
of publications is concerned. The printed information available for pupil use 
is, in the main, a mass of facts about occupations which is frequently so organ- 
ized as to be encyclopedic. It leads to pure erudition and leaves the individual 
with a body of information which he cannot organize and which time fuses into 
a mass of unintelligible impressions. 

If pupils are to be intelligent about vocations, they should be given, first 
of all, an opportunity to understand the general organization of industrial so- 
ciety. They should study such topics as the necessity for work, the problems 
that arise in working together, the economics of exchange, and division of labor. 
Second, standards of evaluating the merits of occupations should be developed. 
When pupils are equipped with such standards, the actual gathering of facts 
implied in these standards is an individual matter to a great extent. To be sure, 
the study of several occupations is an effective method of developing such stand- 
ards for individual use when the pupil investigates for himself. 

A recent publication presents a study of occupations in a most effective 
manner. The book is divided into two parts. The first part deals with “Earn- 
ing a Living,” “Saving and Thriving,” “Buying and Selling,” “Sending Mes- 
sages and Distributing News,” “Transferring Goods,” and “Problems in Work- 
ing Together.” The second part deals with the specific study of occupations. 
The author’s treatment of occupations is highly satisfactory in that (1) the divi- 
sion of work is intelligently conceived; (2) the occupations are interestingly 
presented; and (3) the material about each occupation follows the type of out- 
line that will create in the pupil’s mind the proper standards of evaluating 
occupations. The illustrations constitute a study of the workaday world in 
themselves. Child and adult cannot fail to be attracted by their vividness and 
fulness. Those who have attempted to teach courses in careers or vocations will 
find in the book a happy solution to a number of their problems. 


ROBERT WOELLNER 


A series of mathematics textbooks for the senior high school—A two-book 
series by Professor E. R. Breslich, of the University of Chicago, entitled Senior 
Mathematics? embodies the relatively newer conception of senior high school 
mathematics. The work is the result of long periods of classroom trial. It is 
constructed on the fundamental idea that the field of mathematics does not by 
its own nature divide itself into compartments, such as have been adopted in 
the past in an effort to obtain logical arrangement. Since mathematics is the 

* Howard C. Hill, Vocational Civics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+366. 
$1.28. 

2 Ernst R. Breslich, Senior Mathematics: Book I, pp. xxii+336, 1928; Book II, 
pp. xvi+296, 1927 (revised), Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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field of human thinking which concerns itself with quantity, size, shape, and 
position, these concepts are obviously closely related and inseparable. The se- 
ries of books represents an attempt to correlate into a unified, coherent whole 
what have been considered as branches of mathematics. 

Book I contains material for the ninth grade of the secondary school. It 
incorporates all the concepts fundamental in algebra and the fundamental ideas 
involved in studying size, shape, and position relationships, that is, geometry 
and trigonometry. These branches are woven together into a unified whole, 
wherein each clarifies the other and makes the entire field more meaningful. 
A broad comprehension of the whole field is thus obtained. In recent years the 
amount of mathematics required for graduation from high school has gradually 
been reduced. Many schools have placed the requirement at one year. These 
schools may do well to consider text material that offers a broad training in 
mathematics. 

The second book of the series is designed to replace geometry as it is ordi- 
narily offered in the tenth grade. Although it places the emphasis on geometry, 
the same fundamental idea of relating the various subjects as a correlated whole 
is carried out. This book follows naturally the materials considered in the first 
book of the series; however, the author has made provision for pupils who do 
not have the background of the first course and has adapted its use to any tenth- 
grade class. 

In the past, several attempts to compile general-mathematics books for the 
ninth grade have resulted in ordinary algebra books with a few deviations, In 
Professor Breslich’s books the interweaving of the materials is thorough and 
psychologically sound. The material is strikingly different from that in the 
traditional algebra course. In the first part of Book I algebra is used as a base, 
but only the relatively simple fundamental concepts are presented. Champions 
of traditional algebra may be shocked to find the fundamental operations with 
polynomials, special products and factoring, and the fundamental operations 
with fractions in the last three chapters of a book which purports to teach alge- 
bra. However, on second thought, they may realize that all the educational 
values of algebra may be obtained without the study of these more complicated 
processes except in the case of those who will technically employ algebra. The 
book is rich in problem material representing current situations and emphasizing 
the practical aspects of mathematics. 

The second book, using geometry for its foundation, carries on the fusion 
of mathematical materials. The arithmetic, algebraic, and trigonometric skills 
acquired in the ninth grade are kept alive by constant application. The geo- 
metric proofs are constructed so as to develop independent power on the part 
of the pupil. The author has gained a point by discarding the traditional “‘book” 
arrangement of geometric material. The conventional five books are replaced 
by fourteen pedagogical units of materials. He could have gone a step farther 
in this arrangement and eliminated the traditional practice of treating the sub- 
ject of “areas” as a separate topic. Areas are properties of geometric figures 
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that may well be studied in connection with their other properties at the time 
the particular figures are under consideration. The book fulfils the requirements 
of geometry set up by the College Entrance Examination Board and the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Requirements and contains a sufficient 
amount of additional material to provide for individual differences. As in the 
case of the first book, the problem material is well chosen with “usefulness” as 
a criterion. 

Modern-type achievement tests are embodied in the first book and are pub- 
lished separately for the second book. Throughout both books excellent sum- 
maries of the work of the various units are given. Historical notes of interest 
and pictures of the leading contributors to mathematics are interspersed 
throughout the books. The educational value of these pictures may not be 
great, but their presence does not diminish the value of the books. 

This type of mathematics courses for the senior high school should aid in 
the solution of many of the difficulties encountered in teaching algebra and 
geometry. In the junior high school the movement for unified mathematics is 
well established. Many attempts are being made to provide the same type of 
correlated mathematical materials for the junior-college courses. The series is 
a distinct contribution to the steadily growing tendency toward unified mathe- 
matics in the senior high school. 

Wim V. Nick 

Harpinc ScHoor, ALIQUIPPA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A system of child-accounting —The complicated problem of child-accounting 
has been greatly simplified by the authors of Child Accounting Practice: They 
demonstrate how all or nearly all the desirable data concerning pupils can be 
recorded by the use of only eleven forms, namely, teacher’s monthly report, 
pupil daily record (elementary and advanced), pupil cumulative record (ele- 
mentary and advanced), character and health record, summary report, teach- 
er’s annual report, administrative report, family census, and pupil tracer. All 
the forms are uniform in size and of the loose-leaf type. 

An interesting feature of the book is that the pupil is made the unit of ac- 
counting. This plan affords an opportunity to observe the data collected for 
individual pupils as well as for the system as a whole. As every step in the proc- 
ess of child-accounting is carefully explained, the book is a practical guide for 
school administrators. 

The first unit of the book is devoted to a discussion of the general problem 
of child-accounting. The remaining units discuss the proper division of the 
work: the part which the teacher, the principal, and the central office should 
undertake. 

t Abel J. McAllister and Arthur S. Otis, Child Accounting Practice: A Manual of 
Child Accounting Technique. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. 
Pp. xii+196. $2.20. 
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The school administrator desiring a simple and efficient system of child- 
accounting will find the book of value. 
V. E. STANSBURY 


Educational philosophy.—The field of education has been greatly influenced 
by scientific procedure in recent years. Under this influence there has been 
considerable experimentation, and important contributions have been made to 
various educational techniques. There is, however, a rising undercurrent of 
opinion to the effect that too much emphasis is being given to the perfecting of 
scientific techniques as compared with the emphasis given to the determination 
of social values which will indicate what techniques are worth perfecting. Sci- 
ence, it is said, can tell how to accomplish an end, but it cannot tell whether 
that end ought to be accomplished. Hence it is felt that a new social and edu- 
cational philosophy is needed, into which has been woven the accumulated re- 
sults of scientific experimentation. A book which attempts to set forth such a 
philosophy has appeared. 

The first nine of the twenty-seven chapters aim to justify the sociological 
point of view that characterizes the book by emphasizing the social rather than 
the individual nature of education. The author feels that nineteenth-century 
philosophy overrated man’s independence and underrated his interdependence 
(p. 47), whereas he follows Cooley to the effect that the personality of the indi- 
vidual is a product of the culture of the group. Thus he declares: “The needs 
of individual life are to be satisfied through participation in the institutions of 
society” (p. 86). Later he states that “the more of the social capital one incor- 
porates into his own mind, the larger and more complete his selfhood will be- 
come. And conversely, the less a society’s individuals identify themselves with 
the large interests of society, the fewer of such interests there will eventually be” 
(p. 420). 

The author thinks that the school should guide social evolution. “It is the 
business of the teachers,”’ he says, “to run not merely the school but the world; 
and the world will never be truly civilized until they assume that responsibility. 
Such is the éelic function of education” (p. 117). This idea of the telic function 
of education is first urged in chapter vi; it is then directly applied to the family 
in chapter x and to some aspects of the economic organization of society in 
chapters xi-xiii. In chapters xiv-xvii the author shows how history, the new 
humanities, social psychology, and the fine arts should contribute to the telic 
function of education. Education and leadership form the thesis of chapters 
xviii-xxii. Education for followership is conceded to have a place beside edu- 
cation for leadership. Thus, it is said that ‘‘a mere echo is the best that can 
ever be expected from the duller half of the population; and the vital question 
is who secures them as a sounding board” (p. 389). The author opposes an edu- 
cational philosophy that encourages the individual to rise out of his class, 


t Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. xii+564. $2.50. 
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since even in a democratic society the hope of such a rise must remain a delusion 
for all but a few. His solution of the class difficulty would be ‘“‘to enable the 
lower classes to escape en masse out of their cultural deprivation” (p. 382) by 
the introduction of some institution comparable to the Danish folk high school. 

The ultimate problem of progress and social stability is treated in chapters 
xxiii-xxv. The stability of ideals and institutions in China is contrasted with 
the instability of ideals and institutions in the western nations that have come 
and gone from the time of Babylonia to that of Britain and America. In chap- 
ter xxvi the need of tax revision to finance the new educational régime is pointed 
out, while in the final chapter some of the shortcomings of the professional edu- 
cation of educators are indicated. Many educators will be interested in the 
emphasis given in the last chapter to the greater need of educators for cultural 
education as compared with their need for professional education. 

The strength and forcefulness of the author’s style can best be judged from 
a few quotations. In speaking of the need of social homogeneity, the author 
says: “The apparent like-mindedness of the American public is superficial and 
deceptive. Nothing more than a homogeneity of froth-eaters is produced by 
the newspapers, the cheap magazines, the telegraph and telephone, the phono- 
graph, and the radio” (pp. 436-37). While discussing free speech, the author 
asks: “Why should we make a special point of encouraging every ass to regard 
it as his solemn duty to bray in public? The right of free speech is a great 
thing, but the duty of sensible speech is an even greater thing” (p. 466). In the 
chapter on “The Obsessions of the Zeitgeist” are the following sentences. “Like 
a flock of frightened and bewildered sheep, the human herd chases itself hither 
and thither across the fields of political opinion, whenever and wherever the 
dogs of propaganda happen to bark at it. And the spectacle is what we call 
democracy” (p. 137). 

Professor Finney has made a significant contribution to the field of educa- 
tional sociology and philosophy. If educators, in the large sense, are to direct 
the evolution of society, they must have a clear insight into the evolution and 
current functioning of ideals and institutions. The book is therefore to be rec- 
ommended to teachers, administrators, and students of education. Many read- 
ers will undoubtedly find arguments in the book with which they do not agree, 
but the stimulation resulting from contact with such arguments will be worth 


while. 
Haroitp H. PuNnKE 


A study of mental health—From a variety of sources has come a realization 
of the importance for high-grade living of the health of the mind as well as the 
health of the body. The numerous and serious nervous disorders of many of 
the war-wounded, the cures effected by the psychiatrist, the fruitful application 
of psychology by the criminologist, and the study of the various types of mal- 
adjustments on the part of pupils to school situations have emphasized the im- 
portance of good hygiene in the realm of mental life. For the teacher this means 
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that the development of proper mental attitudes on the part of the pupils is as 
important as the development of any other phase of pupil activity. Hence, 
“teachers more than any others, save the parents themselves, should be familiar 
with the more common principles of mental hygiene in order that they may be 
able to do all things possible to safeguard the personalities of their children both 
within school and without, and foster in them those traits and attitudes that 
make inevitably for the fullest, completest, and most harmonious lives’’ (p. x). 
In order to train teachers “to discharge these high obligations to childhood” 
(p. x), there is need for effective guides. The Hygiene of Instruction" has been 
written to fulfil such a need. 

Much of the material in the book is both new and unusual in its organiza- 
tion. The opening chapter, “The Hygiene of Attitude,” discusses certain funda- 
mental attitudes which it is desirable that the child develop. The second chap- 
ter, “The Hygiene of Performance,” discusses various hygienic and unhygienic 
procedures in the performance of the work of the schoolroom. This is followed 
by chapters entitled “The Mental Hygiene of the School Day,” “The 
Physical Basis of Mental Health,” “Habit and the Conditioned Reflex,” 
“The Mentally Deficient Child,” “The Gifted Child,” and “Types of Problem 
Cases.”’ Here the discussion takes a slightly different turn, and there are two 
chapters on “The Mental Hygiene of the School Subjects” and one chapter each 
on “The Hygiene of Study and Study Methods” and “Home Sources of Con- 
flict.”” The treatise closes with a discussion of the significance of a study of 
mental hygiene and a description of child-guidance clinics and their work. 

The selected bibliography, which follows the Preface, and the suggestive 
lists of topics for special study which appear at the ends of the chapters increase 
the value of the book as a textbook. 

The book brings together a large amount of valuable material. It should 
prove very useful for courses designed to give training in the principles of mental 
hygiene. 

R. H, OJEMANN 
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